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Seven Poems by A.E. 


LOST TALISMAN 


Those images of beauty 
That once I did despise, 
Now in my age I cherish 
And clutch with miser’s eyes. 
Even for one frail blossom 

I will make sacrifice. 


Once there were other treasures 
I had, O strange to say, 

Made dim those magic blossoms 
And I cast them away. 

I cast beauty from me 

As a god-child might in play. 


O what was in the being 

Of boyhood that could make 
Beauty seem but a glimmer 
That followed in the wake 

Of some proud sails set sunward 
On some enchanted lake ! 


I 
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AN INCARNATION 


Thou slender of limb; thou lightness ; 
Wild grace that flies 

Over the shining sand 

Under cloud-brilliant skies : 

What beauty flies within thee, 

Sped from what skies ? 


Thee for an instant 

The god possesses, 

Is joy in thy fleet limbs 

Gay feet and flying tresses. 

His lovely thought of thee the artist 
Delights in and caresses. 


Thou shalt remember hereafter 
Through sorrowful years 

That wonder of all thy moments, 
And pine for through tears. 

This moment that shall be for thee 
A fountain of tears. 


DISTRACTION 


I lapse from her sweet play. Although 
My heart had hardly beat 

For a dream instant, the wild child 
Stamps with imperious feet. 


Wind-quickened shook the forest boughs ; 
Green glitterings died and came; 

O’er her young stormy beauty broke 
Ripples of shade and flame. 


I wake, my lovely child, I wake; 
I fly thy slave to be. 

Forgive, O voices from the deep, 
Yet come again to me. 


DEFEAT 


How easily defeated! A fleet grace of limb 

Swept by; dark eyes that dared him follow where they led: 
And all the heavens had dwindled to one star for him, 

And the great deep lay hollow, lightless, blind and dead. 


Sadly the over-shadowing forms of might depart. 
His eyes with longing no more search the mystic sea. 
With one alone he lingers murmuring heart to heart, 
“One infinite, thy love, is life enough for me.” 


MAGIC 


O dark holy magic, 

To steal out at dawn, 

To dip face and feet in grasses 
The dew trembles on, 

Ere its might of spirit healing 
Be broken by the dawn. 


O to reel drunken 

With the heady dew, 

To know again the virgin wonder 

That boyhood knew, 

While words run to music, giving voices 
To the voiceless dew. 


They will make, those dawn-wandering 
Lights and airs, 

The bowed worshipping spirit 

To shine like theirs, 

They will give to thy lips an aeolian 
Music like theirs, 
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A FAREWELL 


I look on wood and hill and sky, 
Yet without any tears 

To the warm earth I bid good-bye 
For what unnumbered years. 


So many times my spirit went 
This dark transfiguring way, 

Nor ever knew what dying meant, 
Deep night or a new day. 


So many times it went and came, 
Deeper than thought it knows 
Unto what majesty of flame 
In what wide heaven it goes. 


THE SPEEL. 


Now as I lean to whisper 
To earth the last farewells, 
The sly witch lays upon me 
The subtlest of her spells : 


Beauty that was not for me, 
The love that was denied, 
Their high disdainful sweetness 
Now melted from their pride. 


They run to me in vision, 

All promise in their gaze, 

All earth’s heart-choking magic, 
Madness of nights and days. 


These gifts are in my treasure, 
Though fleeting be the breath : 
Here only to wild giving 

Is love made fire by death. 


This spell I put upon thee 
Must in thy being bum, 
Till from the Heavenly City 
To me thou shalt return.” 


RHYMES FROM A LIMEMAKER. 
By F. R. Higgins. 


The fields, last night, were lost in brightness ; 
And under a fierce moonlight 

The limekiln’s throat wheezed with a fire 
That burned the blue stones white ; 

And I was parched; and warping with lime 
I sought, when all was still, 

The Rath of the Candles that had wet apples 
As I passed to the kiln. 


I ran by the cross-roads of the unchristened, 

Through bright fields—and nearing the rath, 

Softly on soft air, words of a strange gaiety 

Played to and fro on my path; 

Then out of that bright air, shapes suddenly marched 

Of straight men and maids, two by two; 

In a glance they were gone—but a smell of munched apples 
_ Lay over the unscattered dew. 


Ah, more than the lime then thickened my tongue ; 
So up on the rath’s still air 

I sought for those apples, seen with the last sunset, 
And found—not an apple there ; 

Just then the lake below gave a laugh 

And the wood was nudged by a wind— 

For the Rath of the Candles has still got its apples, 
But are they for human-kind ? 


Two Poems by Hugh MacDiarmid : 


a. 
LYNCH-PIN 


(To A. E.) 


Here where I sit assembling in the sun 

The salient features o’ my structure o’ banes, 

I feel that somewhere there’s a missing one 
That mak’s a dish 0’ whummle o’ my pains. 
Sma’, but the clue to a’ the rest, and no’ 

In ony woman hidden nor on this earth, 

And if there’s ony ither world hoo it’s got there, 
If’t has, I ken nae mair than hoo I ken my dearth, 
That yet fills my haill life wi’ the effort 

To embody a’ creation, and find this ort. 


II. 


MILK-WORT AND BOG COTTON 


(To Seumas O’ Sullivan) 


Cwa e’en like milkwort and bog-cotton hair ! 

I love you, earth, in this mood best o’ a’ 

When the shy spirit like a laich wind moves 

And frae the lift nae shadow can fa’ 

Since there’s nocht left to thraw a shadow there, 
Owre e’en like milkwort and milk-white cotton hair. 


Wad that nae leaf upon anither wheeled 

A shadow either and nae root need dern 

In sacrifice to let sic beauty be! 

But deep surroondin’ darkness I discern 

Is aye the price o’ licht. Wad licht revealed 
Naething but you, and nicht nocht else concealed ! 


TO HIS DREAM. 
By Padraic Fallon. 


In the blue parishes 

All day the larks 

Sow the bright seeds of song ; 

While herding wild acres 

Of honey the bees 

Trample the dripping combs all the day long. 


O to be there now when the sun 

Has broken his tether and the salmon take 

From that high place the silver hurdles to the tide, 

And night has the grey 

Soft stoop of a crane 

Dropping through the dewlit hours tender and starry eyed. 


When the last pale lights 

Swim with the salmon 

And the larks are in grass, the bees aroost on their loot, 
I might feel the sudden 

Bright shock of your presence— 

Like the silver star of the dusk come afoot. 


PLAY-MAKING: GOETHE’S 
“FAUST” 


By Edward Gordon Craig 


HETHER Goethe’s “‘ Faust’? seems to you a good play or 
not, may well depend on what you take to be the 
function of the theatre. 

The stage can do several things: can serve as an automatic- 
machine to the dramatist, can act as interpreter, as commentator 
or as collaborator, and now and again can create. 

An actor rarely thinks he can create—but his enemies and 
friends alike have sometimes been heard to say that he has “ cre- 
ated’ a réle, already created by the dramatic poet. He knows 
that the most he has actually done has been to serve the dramatist 
as an automaton, or to interpret the rdles given to him. It is 
something to be able to do that: if you doubt it—try it. But 
don’t take ‘“‘ Faust’ as your first assay. 

This ‘‘ Faust’ of Goethe’s is all very well, but it is not a 
good play when it comes to acting it. Therefore, if automatically 
treated by automatic actors, it will become a bore—in fact, it 
won’t move. If it has to be interpreted, it will bother the good 
actor so much, as he tries to get his effects, that he will wreck 
the piece, scene by scene. He will hesitate where Goethe hesitates ; 
he will bore us with the long speeches—for, like Shakespeare’s, 
Goethe’s long speeches are often tedious, though very meaty as 
talk. If itis to be held as a good stage play, this version of the 
legend, which Goethe took about forty years to write, needs to be 
re-written ; and there is only one man who could do it over again, 
and that is Goethe—so it cannot be re-written. Adaptations, free 
translations, get us no further. Try how you may, you can 
never make any other man’s play into a good stage play, merely 
by cutting and re-writing. 

As we know by now, the three plays which need reconstruction 
as actable plays more than others, are Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Lear,”’ 
“Macbeth ” and “ Hamlet.” ‘‘ Lear’”’ is a muddle almost from 
the start; “‘ Macbeth,” beginning better, for all that takes a 
course which reminds one of a bicycle with a beginner on it, and 
its last act is a desperate problem for the stage to tackle: ‘‘ Ham- 
let,” in spite of long speeches, gets up to the end of act 3 well 
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enough. Act 4 tumbles it down, and with act 5 the producer, the 
players and the audience all have to make a Herculean effort to 
recover the lost ground. 

But with Goethe’s “ Faust,’’ these efforts have to be made 
from the very first. 

The Prologue for the Theatre—six pages—is admirable, but 
it is useless to the performance of ‘‘ Faust.’’ It is a brief treatise 
on how a poet, an actor and a manager can and should fit in one 
to the other. I should enjoy working with actors at this scene, 
but I doubt if the modern English public would keep awake. 

The Prologue in Heaven—four. pages—is useless for stage 
purposes. 

After that begins the tragedy proper. 

Scene One consists of fifteen pages, one page of which is 
enough ; Scene Two, another thirteen pages, where one should 
suffice ; Scene Three comes nearer to a bit of action . . . four- 
and-a-half pages, which could have been condensed to two at 
most, and Mephisto appears to Faust. 


Goethe has taken thirty-eight pages to reach this first step in 
the play—and surely four pages would have sufficed, and three 
would have been even better. 

Twenty-six more pages have to be tumed before that scene 
in Faust’s study ends. It is some sixteen pages too many. 

Pass we to the next scene—Scene Five, in Auerbach’s cellar ; 
fourteen pages of that—ten too many. 


Next scene, Witches’ Kitchen, twelve pages. Well, here I 
would allow the pit and gallery some fun for their money, but 
not twelve pages of it—six is enough. 

And so we go on; 196 pages in all, for the first part only of. 
this fine affair. I think it probably g6—perhaps even 110—pages 


too long. ? a ns ? 


But who can cut it? Noone. You and I could not; even 
Irving couldn’t; Wills, his valuable translator, did make a free 
adaptation.. I haven’t a copy by me, but I remember parts of 
it quite well; and remembering it, I recall certain passages. 

For instance, the first scene brought us quickly to matters 
which interest us. Faust will die—thinks better of it—lets in 
the dog scratching at his door—calls up spirits to help him in 
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his troubles; and is aghast to discover Mephistopheles in his 
room. 

It was a terrible thing to do, probably—to compress like 
this such a great poem—from the point of view of those who think 
more highly of the stage than perhaps it deserves, it was right. 
Yet, whatever you think of it, the stage is a place in which you 
are free to do many stupid things, but you must not meander on. 
You must not meander on even like a God; and there are no really 
great plays which do meander on. 

The greatest of them—the ancient Greek dramas and the 
ancient N6 drama of Japan—never delay for the sake of the 
talk; and I think that would-be dramatists should carefully 
look up and discover who wrote these plays in Greece and in Japan, 
and how these two great types of drama were conceived and 
created. Writers of plays may know but do not consider about 
that enough, and I do not recall any book or lecture on the simi- 
larity in this respect and in other respects of the Greek and the 
No dramas. It should be a theme well worth some commonsense 
scholar’s attention—some scholar who has thought for himself. 

To return for a moment to the version of “ Faust’ used by 
Irving . . . it was not a great piece of writing, but until some 
great play-craftsman takes the theme and constructs an entirely 
new Version, we shall probably not have a better one. No straight, 
literal translation of Goethe’s “‘ Faust ’’ will ever do it justice, 
but to mutilate it is to do it injustice. 

The old legend of Dr. Johann Faustus stands like a rock— 
you can’t be unjust to that, and it has been proof against all 
attacks. Marlowe attempted to annex it, taking it to be a castle 
he could storm—the rock-like legend withstood his attack. Then 
Goethe tried to seize it. I have read both plays and seen both 
performed, and both contain many passages of power and beauty 
—and both are theatrical, too. But neither of them compares 
for a moment with the old German puppet-play, which is a brief 
and clear comic-tragedy about this peasant’s son who would force 
himself to learn more than was good for his health. It hasn’t 
power or beauty in verse or prose, but it is genuine gold for all 
that—and performed by puppets, however primitive, remains the 
one successful attempt to dramatise the old story. The British 
Puppet Theatre Guild under Mr. Marks should assemble all its 
forces and make a worth-while performance of it. 
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__ The legend is as fresh to-day as ever it was, but even reading 
it cautiously, a dramatist can easily fall into the same error that 
swallowed up Dr. Faustus, the peasant’s son. 

A poet might give us a drama on the theme that would be 
worth everything—but he must be careful not to consult two 
men; these are, the theatre director and the actor. He should 
collaborate with them, not consult them; consultations are 
superficial. A collaboration with craftsmen is a long process, 
very valuable in its results. 

Now it is curious that Goethe begins his play with a scene in 
which Manager, Poet and Actor all “huddle together ’’—the 
Manager and Actor both purposing to keep the Poet practical and 
funny, to guide him and to wake him up. The result is Goethe’s 
“ Faust ’’—a wonderful thing in parts. 

But Goethe was not a genuine dramatist, any more than was 
Shakespeare. A genuine dramatist is one who so writes his 
piece that it is impossible to remove six lines without weakening it. 
But if you take out sixty lines from any play by Shakespeare or 
Goethe, you neither better nor weaken it. 

The Manager, Actor and Poet of Goethe’s Prologue do not 
know how to collaborate—their idea of collaborating is a poor 
one; it consists of each remaining as egotistical as possible. 
Collaboration is possible, but only between men who are in firm 
and fierce agreement—not in stubborn opposition to one another, 
as are Goethe’s three; and the only point on which they can be 
in agreement, is in full understanding of and reverence for the 
several jobs (shall we call them ?) which have to be done. 

' These jobs are, first the story—second, its construction—then 
its writing—then its rehearsing—and finally, its acting. 

I am of the opinion that, from the first step to the last, those 
who are in part connected with the construction, preparation and 
performance of a great play should collaborate—in the sense of 
the word that I have expressed here. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS 


ON THE DECAY OF LITERATURE IN THE SENSE OF 
A SET OF CRITERIA GROWN USELESS 
By Alec Brown. 


HE purpose of this short paper is to focus attention on 
“e certain aspects of the vital problem of the decay or continued 
flourishing of two of the most important forms of writing 
—the prose relation (story or novel) and that specially concentrated 
or significant form of expression which, to avoid tedious definition 
of terms, it will be convenient and by ordinary usage self-explana- 
tory to call poetry. I take it as a premissal fact that there is a 
catastrophic slump in the publishing, and therefore in the popular 
interest in and expectation of poetry, a phenomenon which, in its 
present degree, is certainly novel since the introduction, at the 
beginning of the machine age, of the printed circulation of books. 
Another very significant premise is that, in one great country 
which is undergoing a vast social, ethical and sentimental experi- 
ment, there is a definite insistence on a fundamentally new classi- 
fication of prose narrative (as, for that matter, of other circulated 
books). There is a demand for, an expectation of, and hence most 
probably a popular appreciation of what they call proletarian 
narrative in contradistinction to capitalist or bourgeois narrative. 
The break with tradition is so great that there is even a current of 
very intelligent opinion which holds that the novel—in fact, all 
“literature ’’ (literature being interpreted as an expression of 
capitalist society)—will eventually disappear entirely ; and that 
the process of disappearance has begun. Literature, these 
adventurous spirits maintain, has played its part in the develop- 
ment of human society. In other words, we shall now gradually 
cease writing, printing and, in a cumbersome and inefficient way 
circulating, printed books. 
Now, whatever our political views may be, we should not and 
cannot dismiss these Russian assertions or suggestions as the 
products of minds too adventurous, and thus unbalanced. The 
circumstance of the decay of popular expectation of, and interest in 
poetry, which has for centuries been the highest form of literature, 
should be a warming to the conservative even more than to the 
revolutionary mind. There is a Balkan saying that an old fish 
smells from the head down ; and it is very ominous that poetry 
is, in the English reading world (and for that matter, elsewhere 
too) dead. 12 
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Moreover, it is striking that the rejection of all the old litera- 
_ ture—I shall attempt a little later to indicate what we all connote 
here by literature—and thus of the old forms of the novel, comes 
from Russia, which, though a late comer in the field of literature, 
nevertheless did, in the general estimation at least, produce some 
of the world’s finest and greatest practitioners of the narrative 
prose form. 

This is significant, just as it is significant that Ireland, which 
produces such prominent masters of written English, should feel 
compelled to insist on revival of a language the highest stylistic 
achievement of which (in matter of development of implement) 
was a vocabulary for mediaeval philosophy, which is obviously 
inadequate to-day at two removes. The revolt in this latter case 
is symptomatic of a trouble; and the trouble need no more be 
in the actual language that the leaders who are curing the trouble 
would reject, than smallpox is the pustulated skin which is one 
of its outward signs. It is unfortunate that the skin suffers, 
It is our duty, however much for practical purposes we may be 
stimulated by a slogan, in our contemplative moments to look 
far behind the slogan. For that reason this paper will not be 
concerned with any statistical antics or any revolutionary or anti- 
revolutionary laments, denunciations, or cockcries, but will take 
the form of a series of pertinent observations. 

There are two essential characteristics of the way in which 
social consciousness (the basis of culture) is developing, which are 
common to all European countries at the present epoch. It does 
not matter in this sphere of consciousness (which not merely 
precedes, but is in a sense aloof from any terminal changes in the 
structure of society), whether we take President Zamorra in 
Spain, King Alexander in Yugoslavia, that delightful pair Regent 
Horthy and Lord Rothermere in Hungary, conservatively liberal 
England’s ridiculous caucus, von Papen or the Nazis or the 
Communists in Germany, or Stalin in Russia. Extra-European 
countries such as the U.S.A. and China are a special case, because, 
lacking each in its way a culture adequate even to the needs of 
yesterday, both are specially chaotic. Europe is chaotic, but the 
European chaos is of a different kind, proceeding as it does out 
of the disintegration of a perfectly adequate culture. There is 
therefore a very definite striving towards a new non-chaos, to 
be obtained along lines which are alreddy known, and of which 
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there is already a powerful group consciousness. We may dis- 
tinguish two important tendencies, each of which is interlinked 
with the other. 

We have the trend towards intense organisation of our 
arbitrary units of territory marked off by frontiers according to 
the whims and wiles and wails of national manifestation ; and, 
through our Stalins, our Briands, and our Lord Beaverbrooks, we 
have further a trend towards the merging of these units in a larger 
organisation. Europeans sense what they need, though they 
are as yet but sickly adolescent, and with few exceptions express 
their yearnings in endless leagues, unions, brotherhoods and pacts, 
which expend their energies in would-be graceful conferences ; 
much as the backward majority of youths and girls for too long a 
period express their early passions in fruitless gigglings, corres- 
pondences, or sporting comradeship. 

We have, secondly, the trend of the conception of democracy 
to expand and to change, so that the emphasis of consciousness 
is no longer on the fact that a given individual should, as indi- 
vidual, have a say in government, but on the fact that since, in 
this function of part-governing of which he is a part, he has an 
equal right with other individuals to have a say in the government, 
and he is hence equal to them in other ways. He is not so much 
an individual as a unit. 

This derives from, or perhaps is merely parallel to, or corollary 
to, the tendency towards world organisation, as to regard the 
individuals of the community as units equal one to the other 
facilitates organisation. If equal, we may have a further extension 
to the effect that they are potentially interchangeable. The more 
there is organisation, the less we rely on individual effort. Let us 
note that to-day we have less development of that fetish of the 
nineteenth century—the indispensable hero. Let us observe that 
our heroes now are individuals who fly the Atlantic in so many 
hours less than the last man, or contrive their tenth husband 
while maintaining a position as representative of girlishness on 
the cinema screen. It is not merely accident that these heroes 
are not indispensable, but it is rather, if we look into it, an essential 
that they should not be indispensable. That would transform 
eee sensation into incipient tragedy, which would spoil the 
charm. 

The age of the real hero has gone. It is characteristic of the 
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activity of a Mussolini that it is his aim to build up a fascist 
’ machine which would function as adequately without him as with. 
Napoleon’s activity was directed in quite another direction. 
There is in Napoleon’s activity an unconscious assertion of the 
individual. The last Emperor.of Germany was a more recent 
attempt of the same nature. But in the case of a Mussolini, in 
spite of his astonishing energy (which is in the journalistic sense 
heroic) his activity is directed towards something which ignores 
in him the particularised individual, and insists on the nonentity 
of every individual in face of the community. For those who 
like bight metaphors we might say that type Napoleon imagines 
it is the wheel, type Mussolini thinks it is one of the cogs. Type 
Napoleon, of course, is really but a function of the axle, and type 
Mussolini a function of the wheel and its cogs. 

This may seem a long way from the expressed purpose of my 
paper, but if I intervene here with the promised elucidation of 
the use of the term “literature ’”’ the general purport of these 
tentative musings may be clear. An indicative use of the word 
came to my notice after I had begun this paper, in a destructive 
article by a musical critic writing of his béte noire. The use was 
in Serbian, but that is immaterial, as all European cultural acti- 
vities have a common skeleton. The critic wrote that his béte 
noire’s compositions were “‘ the most ordinary recapitulation of 
foreign musical styles to which the composer has given a sound 
literary working...” Now, by “literary ”’ did not the critic 
mean “‘ satisfying an accepted scale of criteria’? He meant this. 
But he meant more, and therein lies the point of much. No 
analysis is useful until it reaches first principles. He meant “ satis- 
fying the scale of values which at the given time implies standard 
traditional taste (sometimes called good taste) in the given art on 
the part of the composer.” 

Let us for a moment apply this sense of literary, and conse- 
quently of literature, to the two forms of which we are considering, 
in one case the decline, and in the other a revolutionary opposition 
to it. Is it not exactly in a strictly literary way, as my music critic 
used the term for a hated composer, that it is customary for the 
majority of our critics to regard a poem or a novel which is under 
their microscope, and do they not refer the works examined to a 
scale of values which conforms to what tradition holds to be 
suitable in the art in question? Moreover, is it not a fact that 
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instead of being innocently ignorant of what they are doing they 
are generally conscious of it, and frequently vaunt their knowledge 
of the rules of the game and their ability in measuring the author’s 
degree of adherence to them ? 

We have here one immediate source of difficulty. Before 
continuing to treat of it it is necessary to enquire into the purpose 
of writing books. I will for the moment confine myself to prose 
narration, because in a short paper it would be too confusing to 
treat of both prose narration and poetry at once. That would 
demand a long section of analysis of both forms of writing, 
and I must content myself here with the arbitrary indication 
(which will be merely slightly qualified when I come to treating 
specially of poetry) that at bottom both are concerned with the same 
thing—that is, pleasant, palatable and digestible communication 
to others of one’s own experience, so that they shall be enabled 
to profit by one’s experience. We expect the author’s experience, 
or his digestion of it, to excel that of those to whom he communi- 
cates. Experience is his duty, often a painful one, and his ability 
to communicate it is the real test by which he should be judged. 

Why should this communication be the author’s function ? 
For a very simple reason. We are living organisms, independent 
each of the rest to a very high, if deceptive, degree. The great 
difficulty of our lives (as that of other living organisms) is adjust- 
ment to environment. If you mulch a marrow-plant, you assist 
it to adjustment ; or if you give a litter of pigs a clean ration of 
straw, in which, as anyone who has dealt closely with pigs will 
confirm, they find a great measure of what is sometimes called 
aesthetic enjoyment, which has the result of improving their 
appetite. (It also improves the surrounding atmosphere, a 
secondary result often of great importance in the plastic arts). 
Any activity which does not assist adjustment is wasteful, and 
waste is harmful. It does not need government departments to 
demonstrate that. 

Now, it may be demonstrable that a set group of criteria 
within an art are the fruit of considerable research, and represent 
a series of time-honoured tests as to the adjustment-value of 
a given work ; and therefore their use, as that of the measur- 
ing tape, 1s more convenient and less wasteful of time and 
energy than constant reference of a given work to first principles. 
But there is one important consideration—that any such set group 
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_ of criteria, worked out in the early days of a culture, will necessarily 

represent a group of criteria of the adjustment-value of a given 
work for that particular culture. The adequacy of no thing can be 
considered but in respect of a given purpose. Any set of criteria, 
as any other, should therefore be constantly referred back to 
original principles, and should the purpose change (that is, in this 
case, should the standard of culture change), such reference, become 
inevitable, must result in an abandonment of the set of criteria, 
and a labour of building up a new set (as a convenience). 

We are certainly now arrived back at the beginning of what 
may have seemed a discursion, and it may be convenient to 
recapitulate. We are in an epoch in which the standards of 
culture have changed. The individual is no longer self-assertive. 
When he is, as in the film star, the young man who writes his auto- 
biography or the young lady who drives a motor-car backwards 
from New York City to San Francisco, he is after all merely comic, 
clever, or pathetic, but always unreal. We laugh, gape, or goggle 
to-day and forget to-morrow—whereas Lord Byron, that climax of 
theindividualisticage which culminated in the pandemonium of nine- 
teenth century competitive industry, shook the whole of Europe. 

And here, since this paper pretends to be nothing more than a 
series of tentative musings, it should be useful to remark that the 
decline in the popular appreciation of poetry may be due to the 
tendency of the graph of any society’s development to be like the 
outline of a serrated leaf, proceeding from stalk to tip. Having, 
in the steady rise from Donne to Byron, risen to the height of 
individual expansion, poetry has suddenly dropped away into a 
gulf out of which it is still not clear how it will rise. The public, 
the blind absorptive mass, has learned (and is still instructed in 
schoolroom, university, penny newspaper and in pulpit) to look 
to poetry for the outpourings of lofty souls. But the public, blind 
absorptive mass, glad for any assistance in adjustment to environ- 
ment, is quite aware that it does not want news of individual souls. 
It wants news of better organised groups, or else evidence, not 
of the superiority of the poet, but of his identity with each member 
of it. (Let us remark, in such a typical forerunner as Yeats, the 
progression, by healthy development, from the exquisite self- 
expression of the early lyrics to the more useful 

““O, but we talked at large before 
the sixteen men were shot... ”) 
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I imagine that what the young Russians require when they 
demand a proletarian novel is (apart from communist catchwords) 
merely a novel in the construction of which no ready-made set 
of criteria, of style, of language, subject or treatment are allowed 
to have influence, but everything is referred to what the author 
judges to be first principles. In other words, they require the cold 
shoulder to be turned on all that was yesterday considered valid 
merely because it was good taste. What a wilderness would result 
in the English-reading world if such a stern measure were suddenly 
to be applied! I might almost have said what a wilderness will 
result when . . . because that some way out of the present chaos 
of unorganised over-production of ephemeral and useless literature 
will force itself on us in the near future there can be little doubt ; 
and the temporary lack of public demand for poetry seems to 
point to the general forces that will make the breach. The new 
slogan will not be proletarian, because the word for all manner of 
reasons does not fit the western temperament well. Nor, although 
in many ways that adjective is suitable, will it be sczentific, because 
scientific as a literary class has been filched by novels in which 
sentimental young physicists construct impossible machines, a 
form of amusement which is most comparable to the bedraggled 
tail feathers of a once resplendent bird. 

There is no space, and little point, in this short paper, for any 
consideration of the enthusiastic suggestion sometimes made that 
the talkie and the wireless will gradually replace the novel. 
Those who put it forward omit from consideration one great 
advantage of the printed book. It may be read at any time, at any 
speed, as often as desired, and even made to repeat any phrase 
or word as often as desired. That is no little convenience; and 
suggestion that the receiver’s convenience will eventually be 
obtained by a gramophone taking sound and sight ribbons is neither 
here nor there, because there would be only two essential differences 
between the material composed for so perfect an instrument and 
the old-fashion printed book. In the first place we should see the 
author's mouth-movements, a possible disadvantage that would 
be easily overcome by listening in in the dark; and in the second 
place colloquial English would be more and more used, instead 
of the dead jargon of the average novelist or the more atrocious 
journalese of the B.B.C.’s average lecturer and regular announcers. 

That, however, is probably to be one important characteristic 
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of the new writing that we may expect our new nascent culture to 
develop. But here I encroach upon another paper. 

It is suggested, therefore, that there is something permanent 
in the form of prose narration circulated by printing, and that the 
Russian demand for “ proletarian ’”’ authors is nothing but their 
local expression of a general tendency to find a new set of criteria 
adequate to the general new type of social consciousness towards 
which we are obviously striving. But what of poetry? Will the 
new scientific attitude ever again find satisfaction in the rumbling 
of regular metres, the jingle of rhyme, the murmur of assonance, 
and the poet’s agility at fitting his sense into the frame ? 

That is a legitimate question, just as it is a legitimate sug- 
gestion that the very development of vers libre points the healthy 
rationalisation of the adult mind of society ; but for the purposes 
of this paper, and in the light of the suggestion made above, the 
answer is brief and uncompromising—that the man shows lack 
of acquaintance with work in biology and psychology who suggests 
that the rumble and jingle and murmur and agility I have referred 
to have lost their charm, or their use. Our hearts still beat and our 
lungs still pump and provide the basis for enjoyment of the 
recurrence of accent and line-length that constitute metre; the 
nature of a living organism to find the line of least resistance, and 
be aided by recurrent rest after effort (or rest of one part while 
another is making effort) still provide the basis for rhyme and 
assonance; and there is little doubt but that it is the usefulness 
of the mental fitness we may call agility that underlies the very 
need of society to make the changes it is making at present. In 
fact, free verse was not an expression of the end of all the funda- 
mental elements of all poetry (metre, rhyme and assonance), but 
at times an individual assertion of self, and at others a poor last 
resource for a timid attempt to find a way out of the dissatis- 
faction with standard poetry by inventing a new form and not, 
which is a more difficult task, a new content. 

As soon as we have evolved an adequate sense of our new 
cultural forms, and a medium (language, symbols) suitable to 
express our emotional sense of them, we shall again have a 
flourishing of the most useful and most concentrated form of 
expression. There is nothing the wide public likes better than 
verse, and it is not without significance that the only noteworthy 
sales of poetry since the abnormal demand produced by war 
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hysteria disappeared have been in a well-known series of selected 
reprints published from the standard writers at a price within the 
bounds of possibility of the “‘ proletarian” purse. There is a hint 
there. The new age of poetry may begin by terse epigrams and 
lyrics disseminated through the talkies. The use of the mechanical 
voice will not affect the matter; the important thing will be the 
extensive dissemination, without which, in at least some grades 
of production, it is impossible for the more elevated and abstruse 
forms to do their work. But that is outside the scope of this paper. 


THE REV. MR. BURDIBON IN 
FUNKENBURG (Concluded). 


By Dermot Murphy 


I put on my wireless again after a few compliments exchanged 
with Mr. Bamberger. I wish the B.B.C. announcers were 
instructed by whoever instructs them to confer British titles 
on the whole French nation. One has to wipe the moisture out 
of his ear after these unstable and explosive Monsieurs; one 
is positively drenched whenever there is a change of Cabinet. 
There is a continuous noise or hum, and every now and then a 
prolonged ring of a telephone bell which nobody takes any notice 
of. The effort to listen to my wireless makes the din more audible, 
and it swells up to the sound of a cataract whenever Mrs. Billig 
opens the other door. But there is no sound from my apparatus. 
Plainly something is gone astray inside. It is very sensitive, 
and by no means perfect even forits size. The varying electrical 
capacity of the body distorts the tuning and sometimes oscillates 
the coils. During a heavy dinner I have observed the efficient 
wave-length to vary inversely as the amount of food consumed. 
The shortest wave I can get is 180 metres, but on the ears of a 
man of fourteen and a half stone it may take in the Syrian Antioch 
or Sodom and Gomorrah for aught I can tell. So I express my 
regret that I am not able to entertain my friends with my receiver, 
but I describe the apparatus at some length, and explain the 
constitution of the hertzian waves and the permeation of the 
ether in simple language. 

_ During this the bell buzzes several times, and in the fearful 
watery noise, the door being left open, I cannot hear myself 
speak. I ask Mr. Bamberger if he often leaves his taps running. 
Isaac explains: It is Benjamin. He has bought two gross of 
alarm clocks, and since he is to sell them retail in a shop he has 
wound them up so as to be sure that they are good clocks. “It 
is very annoying”’ I say; ‘‘ for, if so many clocks were set off 
during the last twelve hours the calculus of probabilities authorises 
me to expect that I shall be interrupted on an average once every 
two and a half minutes by a bell.” 

Mr. Bamberger is just such a bore as I expected. His laby- 
rinthine mind is full of inert facts and talmudic conceits and 
inferences. He is a furniture merchant, for proof of which the 
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room has a great lack of anything convenient and two pianos. 
Downstairs there are three pianos in one room, Isaac says. 
Three girls work them in unison sometimes and play the beautiful 
Blue Danube so that I should love to hear it. I thank goodness 
that I am usually out of earshot of the exploit. With my wireless 
I find I cannot get even the powerful Frankfurt station. 

Mr. Bamberger tells me that he was several times ruined by 
falling values. One day the cash received for 200 chairs out of 
a social club would not an hour after the transaction repurchase 
them broken in bits as firewood. And now, he says, the new 
taxes almost endanger his life. I remark that Aristophanes 
hints in his Plutus that Athenian merchants were exempt from 
eisphora or super-tax. He has two sons in New York, and he 
enlarges the theme of the readiness to hand of things in that city. 

I have been twice in New York, and I am able to describe 
the wonderful city. I compare its appearance by night with 
Lucian’s Lycnopolis or city of lamps, and its appearance by day 
from the roof of my hotel on Fifth Avenue with a bed of bismuth 
crystals, or crystals of tartaric acid formed in an alkaline solution. 
He is 79 years old. Exaggerating, I declare that values are 
unstable in New York also, and that even there, except among 
very skilful and hereditary investors, a family may be plunged 
into need during a night. 

“ A man may always get something useful to eat in a Christian 
country, by fair means or foul,’’ says the Czech. It is the first 
word he has uttered, fortunately. His hands are very large, and 
black through handling dyes or something. 

Continuing my discourse, I flatter Yisrael indulgently on 
his remarkable knowledge of the world, and we compliment one 
another. I do not think I have any special affinity with the 
Jews. Although a man of violently intellectual pursuits, I am 
to a greater extent than one would suppose a medullary creature. 
(I don’t know if that term has ever been used since Virchow put 
it in circulation.) Civilisation bores me, as it does the savage 
and the poet, though I have done something towards creating 
and consolidating it. I crave for the promised land where I 
may at last evade the increasing outcome of all my guilty collusions 
and complicities with nature. Perhaps I shall settle finally 
in the United States where Isaac now wishes to go almost at once, 
and where he shall lose his nose, for noses vanish there and with 
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them the dynastic individualism of the Jews is annulled, and I 
Shall find a new soul; and incidentally perhaps a chair in some 
seat of learning. 

I could have got a professorship many years ago in a Cali- 
fornian university if I had first systematised human ignorance 
about some subject consisting wholly of moonshine and mirage 
and hypotheses about the proportion assignable to each. But 
I am not the man to deal in smoke. I prefer big solid subjects, 
well-documented and channeled by the researches of preceding 
generations of scholars. 

I hear a sudden noise of impatient knocking over my head. 
“It is great-grandfather,” says Isaac at once. 

These words surprise me, for.if there is any doctrine that has 
failed to capture the feeblest and least defended outposts of my 
credulity it is spiritualism. The so-called spirits of the séance 
are small biological systems, physiological compounds, complex 
molecules, or spores, emitted by the interested person. They 
are often veridic, that is, they distinguish sensory, inferential 
and conventional elements in themselves, by virtue of their 
origin, for the secretion of them is controlled by the unconscious 
mind which is never disciplined by intellectual restraints; and 
their function is, being inhaled by the medium, to act as enzymes 
and precipitate cerebro-motor reflexes in the cataleptic subject. 

_ Naturally, therefore, my surprise is rather that the great- 
grandfather should be alive, and presently Mrs. Billig enters 
leading this feeble ancestor, who sits down at the table and is the 
object of much attention. He breaks his bread and mumbles 
something, and he does not even glance at me. Of course some 
of these molécules must be as complicated as a submarine, or a 
gothic cathedral. 

His name is Moses, and by the character which Mr. Bamberger 
has given him, for he defers to the wisdom of his father in the 
same way as Isaac defers to his, he must be Moses Maimonides 
himself. This house is very much inhabited. Doors slam and 
are knocked on continually, and shouts, imprecations and greetings 
ascend within and without at brief intervals. I fear at every 
knock lest it be Hubert the destroyer of my identities, or police 
which he has radiated to find out what I am doing. I dislike 
continental police on principle, and my only remedy against 
my anxiety is to talk. 
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I address some remarks and felicities to Mr. Bamberger : 
the eldest, unless there is an older still casting the immortal line 
of life further into the dark of antiquity; and I disclose my 
intimate acquaintance with the Kabbala. Isaac asks me what 
is the cheapest way to destroy cockroaches, and I tell him to use 
sodium biborate (Na,.B,O,) mixed with as much flour. It obstructs 
the trachee of the insects. 

He first gave me leave to suppose his grandfather a prodigy 
of learning, and now his expectations are fixed on his great- 
grandfather. He has his fiddle in hand and is ready to play it, 
though I tell him his G is a whole stave flat. ‘“‘ What a man 
great-grandpapa, eh, grandfather ?’’ he says. ““ What was that 
he said last night while we were card-playing ?” 

I hope they do not ask me to cut into a game of poker. I 
play willingly but not well, and they would not understand that 
some people play only for love. Unless they play for atoms of 
hydrogen or units of the fourth inverse power of a Swiss centime, 
or unless I am visited by more than my usual luck, they must 
soon expose my terrible deficiency in ready cash. 

The great-grandparent knows that Isaac is talking about him, 
and I can hear a faint emission of concertina-music from Buda- 
pest. But Mr. Bamberger the great is deaf. He does not hear 
my invitation to listen. He lays down his fork and speaks with 
great absence of attention. 

‘““T have been in Buda-Pest,” he says; ‘‘ and in Amsterdam, 
and in the morning-land have been here and there, and in Biserta 
and Tunis, where figs rot in the streets that would be worth 
thousands of dollars in Hamburg, and I have caught much wisdom 
and knowledge through looking out of these eyes on those things. 
The countries of the east and Spain, which belongs to the Kaiser 
Carl, are dry countries because there the water is heavy and 
sinks through the soil, but the waters of the Elba and the Vexel — 
are light and stay above the ground. That is why gold grows 
more abundant in the ground of Africa than in Hungary ; because 
in Africa the heavy water sinks and nourishes the roots of the 
metal. There is a belief that the great mescheed of Mecca becomes 
larger with the more hadjees that go into it so that all the Arabs 
in the world would not fill theresthe room of one more fat one, 
but I could not see how it was true, because the mescheed was 
made of common stone like a schoolhouse. At Alexandria no 
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wine is let to be sold because the law forbids everybody to drink 
juice, but at night you may buy for too dear a little bottle of 
a maddening fluid that makes the world black and sticky with 
phantoms of many kinds. And they have wells near Mecca 
which they say were caused to be there by the Arab prophet 
to show where he ungirt his loins, and for that reason the Israelites 
who come thither, whether they believe it or not, go thirsty to 
some other well. An Arab of Egypt and a Turk from Smyma 
will often walk thousands of miles to the school of Mecca in order 
to show their perplexities to the men of science who teach there, 
and take leave with nothing but their coats and shoes and be 
nourished with food and drink in shops put in the way for their 
use, and they may come home again forty months later with 
more other perplexities which they had not before. And there 
are men in Morocco who build a little house no bigger than a 
bale of worsted of sun-burned bricks near the road with a door, 
and they creep into the housling and entreat some faithful friend 
to build up the door in the same wise till there is a hole left big 
enough for only a hand to pass. People who think of it when they 
go by give him food, and there he dwells for years doing nothing 
more than roaring proverbs whenever a proverb comes into his 
mind. Not everybody knows that if somebody makes a crab 
walk sideways under the belly of a swine the swine dies. I saw 
a fearsome swine die thus all in a breath. I have also been in 
Egypt whither Joseph was sold after he was deprived of his 
tartan smock, which was a costly garment with silver slugs on 
the hem. In Egypt he solved the dream of the Phrao of Egypt, 
which Phrao means king of the Mizraim, not queen, and he en- 
countered many adventures and did many wonders and said 
many sentences some of which stand in the Thora, some in the 
Mischna and more in the Kabbala.”’ 

The Czech lays a hand like a tea-tray on the middle of the 
table and addresses me: “‘ Listen, herr Doctor,” he says. “I 
believe in dreams and warnings. I am a Bohemian child, born 
in Pra, and although I am bald concerning my head, I am young : 
only forty-two next Barbara feast, and what is more, bald in 
patches as you may see, which is a misfortune, whereas old age 
comes whether we will or not.” 

He is indeed bald in patches, so that he is a sight not to 
look at. I tell him that the only remedy for the patches is constant 
shaving. 

D 
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‘‘ Nevertheless, as I say,’’ he goes on, “ I believe in dreams, 
as the young small Jew here can affirm, for are not Joseph and 
his seven skinny, hungry cows in the Bible; and is it not wrong 
to say of the Bible that there is something in it which is a 
fordamn’d lie ? 

“Not so, as I say. Well, on. I was at this time very 
young, and had a wife who was beautiful but with money. We 
were married together for two years, and on this night I saw a 
singular dream. I dreamed that I was in a strange house and 
lying in a strange bed, and the person who lay beside me in the 
place which my wife by custom lay in was a strange woman. 
I was not ashamed, and made up my mind to be where I was 
until morning. 

“Next day as I stroked the cheek of my wife downward, 
which I was used to do in the tired hour of the evening, I told 
her of my dream. I said this thing and that thing, telling her 
with shame and grief, for I was a faithful man, of the pleasure 
which the strange woman had given me being there in the place 
where she should not have been by any means. 

“ But she kept a great surprise and vexation for me, because 
she only laughed. And, going to and fro, she continued to laugh 
out in front of herself whenever she suddenly remembered what 
I said. Well, well, I said to myself while the water was cooking 
for the bottles, for at that time I was a wine-bottler: ‘ Herr 
God, this is a bad bolus!’ And so I formed my mind to doubt 
the true virtue of my wife’s mind henceforth, and I was not 
mistaken with it either, because I tell you that two years later almost 
to a day and an hour she ran away with a silversmith from Noren- 
berg ; and, as I said : if I had my wishes as I have my misfortunes 
he would not fatten another ounce for the gibbet But as the 
barber said to doctor Luther, ‘a man less his wife equals one, 
but any prophet in his fatherland equals null.’ ” 

Then the Czech has a new, polished and sliding pack of cards 
and a sum of dirty paper-money, and the rejuvenescence of Moses 
begins. He already licks his thumbs and looks about him alertly. 
I tell him that I must go my way. I am a busy man, I say; 
with at this moment many letters to write to excellent people. 
I do not tell him that one is addressed to Mr. Briand and another 
to Mr. Bruning about the Burdibon Plan for the maintenance 
of peace which has just occurred to me. At present my idea is, 
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in a word, that France and Germany should each keep a standing 
army of the same size quartered in the other country. But.that 
must wait till I have brought up my diary. More and more I 
conceive the narrative of my career in a manner that must delight 
the historian and baffle the psychologist. 

An intense regard on different objects not me kept sometimes 
by Isaac and sometimes by Mr. Bamberger junior does not escape 
my notice. I do not comment the phenomenon, but receive at the 
door from Mr. Bamberger bott‘e in air a glass of red wine, and 
as I flatter the Neckar I hear the ancestor say to Isaac, to detain 
my ear: “ Doctor Burdtn is a very clever man, but he does not 
know that the great cistern of knowledge is cracked and dry, 
and that there now flow hither streams only that have gushed 
from its holes of electricity, mathematic, economy and engine- 
building that can fill no man’s belly.”’ 

I shout a parting good-bye and climb down the stairs, haunted 
still by the looks of Mr. Bamberger the younger. The Israelite’s 
dark eye has something in it tragical and defiantly accusing. 
Why should he accuse me ? Our civilisation, the enemy and the 
sport of his race, which has now nothing to do but tarry out the 
days that Saturn begets, devours and thrives on, is nearly finished. 
a SSS disturb me till I am in the street and descending 
the hill. 

It has been raining heavily. I hear Big Ben chime midnight 
after the announcement of a foxtrot called “‘ Lousy with longing 
for You,” or something. The night is dark, and the accidental 
street-lamps reveal only perpendicular shadows and shiny pave- 
ments. ‘‘O ye watching gables and sleeping roofs of Germany ! ”’ 
I murmur to myself as I tread the echoing streets at random. 
My discontent with Hubert grows when I consider that he, placed 
in the midst of the most elaborate social organisation in the 
world, has failed to make the sign that would restore me to my 
proper road and lodge me in my hotel. I have wholly forgotten 
the name of my hotel, carefully illuminated though it is in my 
mind with mnemonic associations. Indian students would smile 
if they knew that the author of the Avs memorativa et Nomenculator 
Rerum was shut out all night for want of remembering a name. 
The only part of the mnemonic I can recall is Lettuce. 

The worst is that my other mental processes are also impaired 
now that my stomach has begun its distracting monologue. 
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That blackguard Hubert is incapable of divining the misery it 
is to me to have my cerebral time involved in meridian time 
by a disorganised digestive system. I should now be devoted 
to pure thinking and writing in solitude, instead of which I walk 
the streets with an empty stomach after midnight as if I were 
immortal. Long ago I used to believe that what a free man 
shall think, that he must think, now or at some other time, happen 
what may. But I have revised the principle to bring my ideas 
in line with Heisenberg’s theory. Thought is time; both are 
irreversible, and time lost is thought lost. Who knows, if I 
had got my habitual supper, what new avenues of speculation 
I might have explored, what notes and calculations made, what 
edifices of the imagination built ? 

Twice my foot is on the threshold of the police-office to find 
out if one has been looking for R. L. Burdibon, Ph.D., etc. ; but 
my other foot will not follow. When the police are acquainted 
with my absence I usually hear of it before midnight. Under the 
lamp at the corner of the Rathaus stands a shadow among shadows, 
a policeman. I approach him firmly and steadily, meditating 
to ask him the names of the hotels so that I may remember which 
is mine. I draw nearer and nearer to him. “ Bitte, Herr 
Schutzmann ”’ is on my tongue’s end. He has a Prussian cavalry 
moustache, and powerful hips as he exercises the muscles of his 
hams. I pass him by without even a word in return for his 
“Gute Nacht.”” I am too hungry to disclose to myself the 
psychology of this behaviour, and cross the market-square without 
object. The rudimentary cringe of the law-abiding in face of the 
representative and embodiment of civil authority has for once 
turned to flight. In my present state I could not question him 
at dead of night without some involuntary movement revealing 
a fundamental defiance of his warrant to apprehend my ultimate 
motives. Mine is the case of Falstaff: ‘“‘My abdomen undoes — 
me.” I was never so hungry. 

I traverse the Tempelhofgasse and make out the ensigns. 
None of them is associated with Lettuce. The largest of them is 
Zur roten Egge. Mine must be a larger one, for it is the largest 
in Funkenburg. I wander on. 

One o'clock is struck far off by the archangel. It is an avenue 
of lime trees near the steam tramway and about a mile above the 
town. I sit on a seat under a lamp, and I am no sooner seated 
than a young woman sits beside me. I hear her speak. 
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She is from Cologne, has yellow hair, clothes that once were 
good and no money. If I had not only my fourpence-halfpenny 
all the solid instincts in me would protest against making known 
then and there my natural liberality ; but as it is I express regret 
that my disadvantage should be also hers. My embarrassment 
is extraordinary, I say to her ; and she asks me if I havea cigarette. 
I have not, for I do not smoke. The triviality of her request 
annoys me. Then I take her hand in mine and regret that I 
am not the vagabond that she supposed me to be. My shortage 
of means, I remark, though it corresponds with the praemium 
orbitatis of Seneca, does not simplify my life. If anything it 
makes my existence more tedious. In modern civilisation it is 
electricity and not orphanhood that simplifies life. I try my 
wireless, but it is too late for Europe and too early for America. 

With my resolution to be as hard as I seem poor I express 
coldly a presumption that she has nowhere to sleep. She tells 
me that she has, and a very good place of a friend, and she will 
go there as soon as the next policeman appears. This news dis- 
contents me, for I] have been expecting one who would share my 
rooflessness, and it turns out to be one who places me in the 
full light of my disadvantages. Never before have I so felt the 
swelling trains of consequence attached to my own thoughtless 
omissions. I put on a cheerful face and pretend that I have 
chosen to take a nocturnal walk to refresh me. 

At two o’clock, I say, the New York station may be at full 
power; and with the object of taking her other hand I put my 
parcel on the seat behind me. But she points to it and asks me 
what it may contain. I don’t know, though I have been carrying 
it for an hour at least. I tell her it is a few shirts and things, for 
so it feels, and I empty my pockets of some books which get in 
my way: Projectiles and Gyroscopes, a volume of Kayser’s 
Philostratus and such rubbish. 

She desires me to undo the parcel. I refuse, and I have 
hardly formulated _my objection to the procedure when she has 
snatched the thing up and broke the string. The brown paper 
parts and shows a white garment which becomes, when opened 
like a flower, to be a new pair of tennis trousers. _ 

“ You loud liar!’ she cries out, and I try to regain possession 
of the trousers, paper and string. She clings to the garment, and 
I cling nearer and have the majority of the trousers In my grasp. 
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For a time we struggle seated. When she stands up resolutely 
and tugs with the advantage of two more limbs it is unfortunate 
for me, for like most sceptical philosophers I am rather slender, 
and my centre of gravity is easily compromised by a force purely 
arbitrary. ; 

Nothing could be more poignant than my discomfiture in the 
position in which I find myself, struggling wrist to wrist and 
brow against brow with this strong, sweaty, desirous wench for 
an advantage which, lost, will molest my equanimity and sexual 
pride for days, and which she cannot seriously mean to detain 
from me unless she is mad. We fall to the ground together. _ 

I loose my hold on the trousers, being undermost. She is 
risen to her feet with a scream of laughter and nimbly off. And 
so, aching and bruised I make after the fury and overtake her 
almost helpless with hysteria at the next lamp. I grab the gar- 
ment and she reanimates to the strain. I pull with all my might, 
completely free of precautions against what happens next, 
that is, my sudden and complete precipitation backwards with the 
object of contention still in my grasp. My dejection and surprise 
are overwhelming. 

I first suppose as I lie in the mud that she has let go at last, 
for she says: “ You silly churl, take it then,” and goes away 
with a fiendish laugh. But when I examine the thing with dulled 
senses it is one leg only. The other I see the nymph carrying 
off like an enemy’s flag, her head thrown back to regain her 
breath. 

My caudal vertebre are crushed together like a telescope; 
and I have no better to do than find the paper and make a new 
parcel of my diminished pair of trousers. But the paper is wet, 
and breaks wherever touched. My misery is complete when a 
policeman stands up and asks me what I have lost. I find that 
I cannot embark on my thorny explanation. So I run, and he 
runs with me. There is an arrear which I gradually increase, 
for I am lighter on my feet, and I pause not till I am back in the 
middle of the town. There I make up my mind to look once 
and for all for the Lettuce. 

Wearily and with a lump rising in my throat I begin with 
Zur roten Egge, and soon, outside the Tempel Inn I catch sight 


of my policeman with a white ‘thing in his hand. I run once 
more, 
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_ _ As I climb for a second time the Fledermaussteg I despair- 
ingly reflect that all my perspectives are deranged. Germany, 
once to me a spiritual home so that a note of music or a German 
name seemed to transport me into that one country where every 
meaning and every object was sincere, and where ugly anomalies 
which other countries amass and conserve for graceful capital 
of their greatness are weeded out—is become a desert. My love 
of the German fatherland is after all only the fixation of certain 
undifferentiated emotions originally combined in me at Covent 
Garden. I am no longer the Romantic of 1830. 

I sit on the doorstep of Isaac’s house as soon as I have fully 
acquiesced in an impulse to. forbear from knocking. I think 
of many things. 

What, I ask myself for the hundredth time, has Lettuce 
got to do with the name of my hotel? Suddenly, while I doze 
forward, the silhouette of the associational intrigue is presented. 
I decompose it, analyse it, follow the leading strings of it. The 
Green Lettuce is the name of a pub which used to be near Harrow. 
This place is long since pulled down. To a profound Elizabethan 
scholar the irrelevance and significance of this name for a pub is 
plain. It must originally have been the Red Lattice, because 
a red lattice or checkerboard was a common sign for an inn in 
the time of Dekker and Jonson. When the lattice itself weathered 
away, many times repainted, the village custom having for a 
century called the place the Lettuce, the Lettuce it became, and 
a green one too in order to comply with local intellectualism. The 
lattice would have become a harrow on account of its shape if 
the town of Harrow had been more than only a mile or so away. 
So the sign of my hotel is the Red Harrow or Rote Egge. It 
is a very ingenious and scholarly association, but alas! it worked 
hours too late. 

Day is breaking as I descend the hill. At the Wirtshaus 
zur roten Egge I knock many times, and ring and whistle. A 
tardy invisible man who flashes a chemico-electric lamp on my 
person tells me to go to hell. He is defended by a stout iron 
grille, and he gets the sack to-morrow ere the Rotten Egg gets 
my custom. The growing daylight dismays me when I find 
that I have left my hat in Isaac’s house, that my collar is wrenched 
over my ears and my lower members are encrusted in mud. A 
stone bench lies under the middle window. There I sit and 
look through the opaque hours towards breakfast. 
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Everything that happens to us has its roots implanted in our 
mental complexion. A few days ago I said to myself: ‘““ One 
night this week I shall sit up and get the Pacific stations on my 
new pocket wireless.” It is thus that movements of the organism 
are disposed by the unconscious mind; thus the tenacious ego 
operates our limbs, builds barriers of oblivion against our conscious 
wishes and sets us at last to gather the rotten fruit of our 
destinies. These words will improve with care. 

In their turn as the meridians are crossed by yesterday’s 
twilight I receive the emissions of Denver, Los Angeles, Honolulu, 
Yokohama, Pekin, Auckland and Sydney. The trouble is after 
all worth it, crossing the Pacific Ocean by radio. 


NEW LIGHT ON THE 
WERBURGH STREET THEATRE 


By La Tourette Stockwell 


HE only pre-Restoration theatre erected outside of London 
was built at Dublin by John Ogilby between the years 
1634 and 1638.  Ogilby was a Scotchman, who had 
previously acquired some repute as a dancing master in London, 
and was later to become a translator of Vergil and Homer, a 
publisher, the “ king’s cosmographer and geographic printer,” 
and the Master of the Revels in Ireland. The exact date of his 
arrival at Dublin is uncertain, but it was probably in 1633 that 
he “‘ went to Ireland to Th. Earle of Strafford, Lord Lieutenant 
there, and was there entertained to teach in that family.’”’ Some- 
time during the period in which he was engaged in this amiable 
occupation, he secured “‘a warrant from the Lord Lieutenant to 
be master of the ceremonies for that Kingdom, and built a little 
theatre in St. Werburgh Street in Dublin.” 


The year in which this theatre was built is given by Chetwood, 
the first historian of the Irish stage, as 1635. Writing in 1749, 
he reports 


I cannot find any establish’d Theatre in Dublin till the 
Year 1635, when the Earl of Strafford was Lord Lieutenant 
of this Kingdom, in the tenth Year of the Reign of King 
Charles the First, John Ogilby Esqr: then Master of the 
Revels in the Kingdom of Ireland, and I believe the first, 
that wore that last Title. 


For this date, Chetwood is his own authority. Later writers 
have accepted it as authentic and hitherto no evidence has been 
brought forward to disapprove his statement. At the Public 
Record Office in London, however, I discovered a document which 
has caused me to question Chetwood’s accuracy. This is a copy 
of the patent which officially established the office of the Revels 
in Ireland. It was granted to Ogilby on May 8, 1661, when he 
was about to start erection of the first Smock Alley theatre, and 
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registered on the Patent Roll under the Great Seal of England. 
It begins as follows : 


Charles the second by the Grace of God King of England 
Scotland France and Ireland Defender of the Faith &c. To 
all to whome these presente shall come greeting. Whereas 
John Ogilby gentleman was heretofore by Instrumente of 
the hand and seale of Thomas late Earle of Strafford then 
deputie of our said Kingdome of Ireland bearing date at 
Dublin the Eight and twentieth day of February in the yeare 
of our Lord, one thousand sixe hundred thirtie and seaven, 
nominated and appointed. Master of the Revels in and 
through our said Kingdome of Ireland, and in pursuance 
thereof did at his owne greate coste and: charges as wee are 
informed erect a publick Theatre in our Citte of Dublin... 


From this it is obvious, first, that a patent was issued to Ogilby 
on February 28, 1637, and secondly, that it was issued by Strafford 
without the sanction of the crown. Moreover, the phrase, “in 
pursuance thereof ’’ seems certainly to indicate that the theatre 
was not erected until after the granting of the patent, that is, 
not before February 28, 1637, and therefore at least two years 
later than the date which Chetwood gives. The problem is to 
determine which of the two dates is correct. Briefly stated, the 
solution turns upon the point of whether or not the patent of 
1637 was the first permit which Ogilby obtained. Scarcity of 
evidence precludes a decisive answer, but the facts which are 
available may be summarized as follows. 

Aubrey states that Ogilby obtained a “ warrant ”’ to erect the 
Werburgh Street theatre, Chetwood that the theatre was built 
in 1635. Since it is officially recorded that the formal patent 
was not issued until 1637, it must be concluded either that Chet- 
wood’s date is wrong, and that the date of the patent indicates 
more nearly the date of the erection of the theatre, or, by cor- 
relating Chetwood’s and Aubrey’s evidence, that Ogilby was 
granted a temporary license as early as 1635. 

If it is assumed that Ogilby at first received only a warrant, 
and that it was dated 1635, then it must be explained why the 
final patent was not issued until two years afterward. The 
possibility that such a delay should have occurred seems unlikely. 
The country was at peace and Strafford at the height of his 
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power. A delay would then indicate a carelessness in official 
decorum as uncharacteristic of Strafford as of the business-like 
Ogilby. Further, there is only one known circumstance which 
even mildly corroborates the existence of a previous document. 
This is the record of a law passed by the Irish Parliament at 
Dublin in 1636 “ for the erecting of houses of correction and for 
the punishment of rogues, vagabondes, sturdy beggars, and other 


lewd and idle persons.” Among the “ other persons ’”’ specified 
as coming within its jurisdiction were “‘ common players of enter- 
ludes.” This outlawing of itinerant actors might be construed 


conversely as an act to ensure to some individual a monopoly of 
the theatrical interests of Ireland. Such a monopoly was granted 
to Ogilby by the patent of 1661, and probably by that of 1637. 
Is it possible to infer that such a monopoly was also provided by 
an earlier document and that the purpose of this law was to ensure 
it ? 

There are two weaknesses in this postulation. In the first 
place the law was not a new one, merely the re-enactment, in part, 
of ‘“‘ An Act for the Punishment of Vagabondes’”’ passed by the 
English Parliament in 1572, and secondly, its purpose and scope 
was far greater than the mere regulation of players. It was 
formulated primarily to put some restraint upon the “ wayfaring ”’ 
life which poverty was forcing upon great numbers of the popula- 
tion of Ireland. Undoubtedly it suggests that in the year 1636 
the number of wandering players in Ireland was sufficiently 
numerous and their conduct sufficiently objectionable, to make 
legislation against them advisable. As evidence for the issuing 
of a warrant for the erection of a theatre in 1635, however, it is 
inadequate. It would seem then as if Chetwood, with the habitual 
inexactness of the eighteenth century chroniclers, had been led 
astray concerning the precise date at which the theatre was built, 
and that the year of 1637 is to be taken as the more probable one 
in which for it to have been erected. 

The evidence for supposing the theatre to have been built 
in 1637 is based on the official patent of 1661, which states that 
Ogilby had been granted a previous patent on February 28, 1637, 
“in pursuance of which’”’ he built the theatre. At the outset 
then, this date is more authentic than Chetwood’s which he 
reported, presumably from hearsay, more than a century after the 
theatre had ceased to exist. Moreover, there are two circumstances 
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which seem to support this later date. In the first place, the 
warrant recorded by Aubrey, to which Chetwood’s date may only 
doubtfully be assigned, may be more profitably connected with 
the patent of 1637. As this was not sanctioned by the crown, 
Aubrey might naturally have assumed that it was temporary and 
so assigned to it the term “‘ warrant.’’ Could then the warrant 
to which Aubrey referred and the patent of 1637 be one and the 
same document? If so, since both authorities are agreed that 
the theatre was built after the acquisition of a permit, by the 
process of substitution we would then have two records pointing 
to the erection of the theatre after February 28, 1637. 

There is a second point, involving the dating of the first 
performance of Shirley’s Royal Master, which might also be 
taken as evidence that the theatre was not completed by the 
New Year of 1637. This play was first published in 1638 “ As it 
was Acted in the New Theatre in Dublin: and before the 
Right Honourable the Lord Deputie of Ireland in the Castle.” 
Its epilogue was printed “As it was spoken to the Lord 
Deputie on New Year’s Night by way of vote Congratulating 
the New Year.”’ Mr. Arthur Nason places the date of this per- 
formance at the Castle as the New Year of 1636/7, arguing that 
this date is preferable to 1637/8 because it is more compatible 
with the known facts of Shirley’s activities during this period. 
A performance at the Castle in January, 1636/7 would suggest 
that the theatre at that time could not have been ready for use. 
Had it been completed, it is doubtful if the play would have been 
performed at the Castle, since the function of the Werburgh 
Street theatre seems to have been primarily that of a court theatre. 
The publication of the play at this date, with such a title page at 
least, however, is certain proof that the theatre was in operation 
by the end of 1638. 

These, then, are the only circumstances which are known con-. 
cerning the opening of the first theatre in Dublin, and from the 
meagreness of them it is impossible to determine the exact date 
at which that happened. The new evidence furnished by the 
discovery of the patent of 1661, seems to indicate that the building 
was not started until after February of 1637, and since we know 
from the first edition of the Royal Master that it must have been 
completed by 1638, the weight of the evidence seems to point to 
1637 as the year in which it was built. The theory, however, 
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might be advanced, that the office of the Irish Revels may have 
originated from circumstances similar to those which effected 
_the establishment of the same office in England, viz., ‘“ the 
Prince (in this case Strafford) beinge disposed to pastyme would 
at one tyme appoynte one persone, at sometyme another, suche 
for creditte, pleasaunte witte, and habilitye in learnynge, he 
thought meete to be the Master of the Revelles for that tyme, 
to sett fourthe such devises as might be most agreeable to the 
Prince’s expectation.’”” We know that dramatic performances 
were given at the Castle as early as 1601. We know also that the 
activities of the Werburgh Street theatre were closely connected 
with those of the court. During the early years of Strafford’s 
regime, when such occasions were being planned, Ogilby’s past 
experience as dancing master, and his “ excellent and prudentiall 
witt ’’ must certainly have recommended his assistance. It is 
possible then, that from being supervisor of court theatricals, 
Ogilby may have been appointed to supervise the building of a 
theatre. Since Ogilby was a member of Strafford’s immediate 
household, this project may have been launched informally as early 
as 1635, perhaps toward the close of the year. The preparations 
may then have been delayed and extended until the end of 
February, 1637, at which time, when they were about complete, 
the patent was issued, either slightly before or coincident with the 
opening of the theatre. 

The full text of the patent, which primarily was to establish 
the office of the Revels in Ireland, but which also provides us with 
this new information concerning Ogilby’s first theatre there, is as 
follows :— 


Charles the second by the Grace of God King of England 
Scotland France and Ireland Defender of the Faith &c. To all 
to whome these presente shall corne greeting. Whereas John 
Ogilby gentleman was heretofore by Instrumente of the hand 
and seale of Thomas late Earle of Strafford then deputie of 
our said Kingdome of Ireland bearing date at Dublin the 
Eight and twentieth day of February in the yeare of our Lord 
one thousand sixe hundred thirtie and seaven, nominated and 
appointed Master of the Revels in and through our said 
Kingdome of Ireland, and in pursuance thereof he did at his 
owne greate coste and charges as wee are informed erect a 
publick Theatre in our Cittie of Dublin and did effectually 
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reduce the publicke presentacons of tragedies and comedies to 
the pper and harmless use Whereby those recreacons formerly 
obnoxious were made inoffensive to such of our subiecte and 
other strangers voluntarily resorting thereunto | Which 
theater for some yeares nowe last past, hath beme wholly 
neglected and gone to ruine and decay And whereas wee 
have thought fitt that our subjecte here in our said Kingdome 
of Ireland should enjoy the like priviledges in that kind as 
our subjecte here in our said Kingdome of England and that 
all maskes operas interludes tragedies and comedies and other 
things of that nature there to be represented should be rep- 
resented as innocently and inoffensively as may be, knowe 
yee therefore that wee doe hereby for us and our heires and 
Successors declare our will and pleasure to bee That from 
henceforth there shall be an office of Master of our Revelle 
and Masques in our said Kingdome of Ireland And doe by 
these presente for us our heires and Successors erect and 
establish the said Office to be for ever hereafter called and 
knowne by the name of Master of our Revelle and masques 
in our said Kingdome of Ireland and reposing especiall trust 
and confidence in the loyaltie and integritie and abilitie of 
the said John Ogilby have ordained named constituted and 
appointed and by these presente for us our heires and success- 
ors doe ordeine name make constitute and appoint the said 
John Ogilby master of all and every our Playes Revelle 


Masques and enterludes in our said Kingdome of Ireland 


unto him the said John Ogilby by himselfe or. his sufficient 
Deputie or Deputies for and during his natural life with all 
Fees proffitte priviledges advantages and emolumte what- 
soever in as ample manner and forme as the nowe master of 
cur Revelle in our Kingdome of England or any other pson 
+x psons formerly enjoying the said Office have lawfully 
received taken and enjoyed or ought to have received taken 
and enjoyed. And furtherknowe ye that wee of our more 
abundant grace certaine Knowledge and meere mocon have 
given and granted and by these presente for us our heires and 
successors doe give and grant unto the said John Ogilby his 
heires and assignes full and sole power licence and authorite 
to erect and build one or more Theatre or Theatres in what 
place or places to him shall seeme most fitt and convenient 
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either in our Citte of Dublin or elsewhere in our said Kingdome 
of Ireland on such ground as the said John Ogilby his heyres 
or Assignes shall purchase to himselfe or themselves in ffee 
and in such Theatre or Theatres soe built and erected as afore- 
said at all lawfull times publicly to present and act or cause to 
be presented and acted all comedies tragedies Operas and other 
enterludes of what kind soever decent and becoming and not 
prophane and obnoxious To have hold and enjoy the said 
Theatre or Theatres soe to be erected and built as aforesaid 
unto him the said John Ogilby his heires and Assigns forever. 
And further wee doe hereby for us our heires and successors 
streightly charge and command inhibite and forbid all pson 
and psons whatsoever that they nor any of them prsume to 
erect or build-any Theatre or Theatres stage or stages where- 
soever And therein to present or act any Comedies, tragedies, 
Operas or other Enterludes whatsoever without licence from 
the said Ogilby or his Assignes in writing under his or theire 
hande and seales or hand and seale first had and obteyned 
And we doe hereby streightly charge and comand all maiors 
Sheriffes Bailiffes Constables headborroughes and all other our 
Officers and ministers within our said Kingdome of Irelande 
that they cause all stage Playes and enterludes which shall 
at any time be presented or acted by an pson or psons con- 
_ trary to the meaning of these presente to be suppressed from 
time to time and that they be from tyme to tyme ayding 
helping and assisting unto the said John Ogilby his heyres 
and assignes in the suppressing thereof and apprehending of 
all such Comon Players as shall to presume to act any stage 
playes or enterludes without licence as aforesaid as they or 
every of them will answer the contrary at their pille. And 
our further Will and pleasure to be that all former grant or 
grantes obteyned by an pson or psons from under our signett 
or signe manuall for touching or concrning the premisses or 
any part or parcell thereof shall be from henceforth voyd and 
of none effect. And the same and every of them we doe 
revoke detrmine annihilate and make voyde by these presente. 
And lastly our will and pleasure is and wee doe by these 
presente declare that these our Letters Patente or the In- 
rollment or Exemplificacon thereof shall be in all things firme 
good effectuall in the lawe according to the intent and meaning 
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of the same any lawe statute act ordinance Proclamacon 
pvision or restriceon or any other matter cause or thing 
whatsoever to the contrary thereof in any wise notwithstand- 
ing although express mencon &c In witness &c Witnesse 
the King at Westm the eighth day of May. 


By this patent, the Office of the Master of the Revels in 
Ireland, which had been created by Strafford in 1637, was thus 
officially established by royal sanction. Briefly summarized, the 
power which it gave to Ogilby as the Master of the Revels 
included the right to license all plays intended for performance 
before the public, the right to license companies of actors and to 
grant them permission to travel in the country, and the right to 
license the erection of playhouses, and to charge a regular annual 
fee for their “‘ allowance.’’ These privileges, with modifications, 
Ogilby and his successors enjoyed. until July 7, 1817, when the 
office was abolished. 


BEGUILED 


By Gwen John 


aos and Mrs. Longton lived in a small country house 
on the outskirts of Brome (pronounced Broom). They 

had no children, but this deficiency was corrected by the 
garden, and three pets—dog, cat and canary. So well was the 
garden cared for, largely by the colonel’s own endeavours, that 
red geraniums and other transplantations from the potting-shed 
stood in the cut-out flower beds with almost military precision. 
None dared to sport in height or colour under his steely eyes, and 
the bordering plants never wandered out of bounds. Even the 
rabbits avoided those round or kidney-shaped discs in the perfectly- 
kept lawn. Around the garden were walks and herbaceous beds, 
which merged in one direction into kitchen culture, where apple 
and cherry trees rose from a ground of cabbages, strawberries, 
peas, sweet-peas and dahlias. It was here that Mrs. Longton 
loved to play at work, snipping off the overblown flowers. And 
here, if anywhere, might a weed dare to appear. Here too, for 
pleasure, the pets were apt to roam, and the dog barked, and the 
cat caught birds; but not the canary. For the colonel had 
schooled his pets. They would walk and play together harm- 
lessly. Jacko the dog would bite mildly the soft back of Illtyd 
the cat. He was called Illtyd because his mother was Welsh. 
And Robin, who was called Robin no one knew why seeing that 
he was yellow, had even been seen to stalk Illtyd, who in return 
only purred. Mrs. Longton did not approve altogether of this 
triple friendship. She said nature was nature, and should not be 
tempted ; but her husband said, in effect, that under his command 
such foibles could be overcome. He liked to call the pets to him 
and show them to guests, who were always interested. Jacko 
the dog was large and noble-looking and highly intelligent. “‘ He 
understands every word,” his master would say; and in a sense 
he was the captain of the little animal band, for he could take 
instructions. Iltyd was short-furred, as are all the loveliest cats, 
with a coat of melting softness, and under his chin were seven 
tabby necklaces. He was a dark cat, but about his face was a 
blondness as of pollen on the dark fur, and his blue-green eyes 
were dazzling. He appeared aware that his beauty made 
him persona grata everywhere. Without being forward he was 
assured. 
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In the presence of Jacko Illtyd seemed feminine. When he 
was alone friends recognised his masculinity, but while the pets 
were together everybody called Illtyd “‘ she ’’ to distinguish him. 
He would lie archly on his side and flirt with Jacko, with the grace 
and abandon of a curling wave. ‘“ Look,’”’ Mrs. Longton would 
say, ‘how pretty she is. And so affectionate.” “‘ Pooh!” her 
husband would answer: “ Cats are not like dogs.’”’. And though 
no one can deny the truth of that, the implication seemed to be 
unjust,,and intended as a slur; for why should one animal be 
like another? Mrs. Longton loved Illtyd, who fretted himself 
thin in her absence, and would raise his back and perform a sort 
of buck-jump at her caress. His presence comforted her and made 
her feel that there was one creature who did not care that she was 
old, or criticise her because she had not much vitality. She was 
gentle, and Iltyd, though himself a perfect little tiger in sport, 
liked and trusted gentleness. If she trod on him in the dark he 
was not afraid or angry. He knew her, and resented nothing. 
Sometimes, it is true, if his dinner was late, he would be impatient 
and a little rough, pushing past uncouthly ; and Alice, the parlour- 
maid, would laugh at him and say “‘ A hungry man is an angry 
man.” And his mistress would tell Alice to hurry with Illtyd’s 
raw liver, or stewed cod’s head, very carefully boned; for she 
always, in such a mood, feared for the safety of Robin. Being an 
animals’ friend she found room in her heart for both of them. 
Robin would eat sugar from her lips. Colonel Longton sometimes 
told her to show this trick to callers, and the request always made 
her blush, because she thought it not quite nice that Robin should 
receive his food second-hand, as it were. Robin was allowed the 
run of the breakfast table and would peck at the sugar. Some- 
times his manners were not decorous, and she would hastily try 
to disguise the offence. But he was a privileged person, and his 
master had been known to remark that such an insult was con-. 
sidered lucky. 

In the garden, Robin would perch upon his mistress’s shoulder, 
Illtyd would lean against her and sometimes tread with his foot 
lovingly on hers, and Jacko would watch approvingly. But 
there is no doubt that Jacko was really a one-man dog, and Colonel 
Longton was his hero. For one thing, he was the only person 
who ever dared to thrash Jacko; though even he tied up the 
animal first, which Mrs. Longton did not consider altogether fair 
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play. But Jacko was the sort of dog who loved best the hand that 
punished him. He frankly despised Jim the gardener, who was 
a little afraid of him. It was Jim’s weekly duty to clean out 
Jacko’s kennel, and Jim, though ordinarily sufficiently truthful, 
often said he had cleaned it when he had not. Jacko seldom used 
his kennel, being free of the house, but he would discuss a private 
bone within it, and he was jealous of his territorial rights. The 
other pets never ventured near it, and he had been known to 
growl at Jim for venturing upon his preserves. So, this being a 
matter which in Jim’s opinion scarcely called for foolhardiness, 
one can excuse his lapse. 

The master and mistress had been out one day to lunch, a 
ten-mile drive or so away, and Mrs. Longton was troubled through- 
out the return journey because she had not put Robin in his 
cage. Perhaps Alice would remember to do it. It was not 
right, she felt, to expect Illtyd, who naturally had no human 
conventions, to be on his honour for so long a time. They left 
the little car at the motor-house, and she walked up the drive 
alone. 

Colonel Longton drove soundly, rather slowly, but not 
sympathetically. Sometimes the gears would grate, and always 
the car made more noise than with a predestined mechanic. “It 
is his sense of discipline,” thought Mrs. Longton, as, not without 
some feeling of respect, she left him turning off the petrol to prevent 
chance waste. As she walked up the drive she was met by Illtyd, 
who rubbed himself ecstatically against her, and occasionally 
mewed in a high thin glassy little voice that meant conversation, 
not complaint. He was just an adorable—she paused in her 
thought, shocked at her own emphasis—what had come to her 
was that he was an adorable unblushing little sensualist! I like 
animals, she analysed, because they show their feelings. They 
are unrestrained in loving and hating. In an outburst of approba- 
tion Illtyd purred to her for coming home to him, noisily and 
roughly, as he bounded beside her. On the terrace Jacko lay 
under a garden seat, to protect himself from the sun. As Mrs. 
Longton approached, he rose, wagged his tail lazily, and then 
trotted down to the motor-house. He knows whom he likes best, 
reflected Mrs. Longton. It was true. He never forgot that he 
was a one-man dog. Presently he and his master came back 
together. 
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‘** Where is Robin ?’”’ Mrs. Longton asked Alice. 

‘‘T haven’t seen him since you went out, mum,” was the 
reply. ‘‘ He was down in the kitchen garden this morning, with 
Iltyd and Jacko.” 

Mrs. Longton looked a little anxious. ‘‘ Go down there with 
the cage,’’ she said. ‘“‘I don’t like him being by himself for so 
long. The other birds might mob him.” ‘I think that is just 
a newspaper story myself, mum. I never believe they do really 
mob a stranger. I’ve seen an escaped canary feeding with the 
sparrows down at home. It’s more likely a strange cat might 
get him.”’ 

‘“‘ Yes,”’ said Mrs. Longton anxiously, “‘ one never knows what 
a strange cat might do. It wouldn’t know him like Iltyd.” 

Alice took the cage, reinforced with groundsel and sugar, 
but no Robin came back to it, much as they called to him. In 
the evening the cage was brought back to the drawing-room 
empty. 

“You can’t ever trust a cat,’ said the master of the house. 
““ Of course Illtyd killed it.”” And he began to regret that he had 
ever boasted the perfect training of ltyd. At dinner he remarked 
that he had a good mind to make an end of that cat. ‘“‘ They 
have no sense of honour,” he said. ‘‘ We are eating chicken!” 
said his wife reproachfully. She was not eating it, however. 
“Qur own chicken! I don’t think we need talk about honour 
in an animal.” 

“Bless my soul,’ retorted he, “ you are surely not going to 
turn vegetarian.’’ And he began to suspect her of morbidity. 

After dinner Mrs. Longton found Illtyd in the drawing-room. 
She tried to harden her heart towards him, as she reflected that 
the innocency of his expression was probably secretiveness. ‘“ You 
never tell us what you have done, pussy,” she said. Pussy walked 
to the long door-window which gave on to the terrace. ‘““ Do you 
want to go out ?’”’ asked his mistress. She opened the window, 
and Illtyd walked half out, then looked back invitingly, with a 
questioning gurgle. Then he came back deliberately and rubbed 
on her skirt, round and again. ‘‘ You won’t go out unless I do, 
you mean, darling? ’’ She picked him up, with an effort, for he 
was heavy, and leaned her face against his soft fur. His face, 
she thought, is like a bunch of “‘ chimney-sweeps”’ in the grass, 
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dark with golden dust all over. ‘‘ Poor pussy, you can’t help 
being only a pussy-cat ! ”’ 

Alice came in with the coffee and Illtyd’s little drawing-room 
saucer of warm milk. He lapped it with unconcern. Then 
her husband came, and Jacko, who never entered the drawing- 
room except with his master. Mrs. Longton was glad of this, 
because he smelt just a little, as do all dogs of his breed. ‘‘ The 
only animal,” said Colonel Longton, “ that has anything approach- 
ing the honour of a gentleman is a dog.” He walked over to the 
empty cage, and stood staring at it. Mrs. Longton looked up. 
There was he on one side of it, and there on the other, sitting 
down, also staring at it, and as grave as a judge, was Illtyd. 

“Shameless !’’? commented the master of the house. 

“ After all,’’ said his wife, ‘we don’t know. A strange cat 
may have killed him. Or he may have flown away and been 
lost. Or he may still come back.”’ 

“Shameless!” the Colonel repeated. ‘‘ No cat can be 
trusted.” 

“In that case,’ Mrs. Longton was on the defensive—-“ it 
was wrong of you to tempt him—wrong both to Robin and Pussy.” 
‘‘ Discipline,” said the lord of creation, ‘‘ is never wrong.” 

The weeks passed, and Robin never flew back. Sometimes 
Mrs. Longton caught herself reflecting that now she could go out 
for a walk without anxiety for him in case Illtyd should fall from 
grace, and she experienced something like a sense of relief that 
the worst had already happened. Then she shuddered. This 
seemed like acquiescing in his fate, a sort of complicity after the 
event ; and she felt no better than Iltyd, who, it must be admitted, 
throve on his loss of reputation. Jacko would look at Illtyd 
with an air of superiority, as much as to say, “ I am the master 
in our little world ”’; and Illtyd, with the air of a coquette, would 
cheek him in return. Once or twice the dog chased the cat, 
and the Colonel remarked, “‘ You see that Jacko no longer respects 
Ilityd.” 

eos evening, after dinner had been announced, Colonel and 
Mrs. Longton were walking together to the dining-room. Jacko 
and Illtyd frolicked on before them as usual. Suddenly there was 
a little cry and a scuffle, and to her horror Mrs. Longton saw her 
beloved cat, in the twinkling of an eye as it seemed, taken by the 
back of the neck and laid flat on the hall floor. The fur on his 
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neck was wet. with Jacko’s grip, and Illtyd was dead. His neck 
had been broken. Mrs. Longton could not eat her dinner, and 
the grief for Robin was as nothing to her grief for the amoral little 
friend who had comforted her even for her bird. ‘“‘A cat that 
can easily be replaced,’ said her husband; but at that she wept 
all the more. ‘“‘ I’ve thought of doing the same for Illtyd myself,” 
said he. ‘‘ Discipline was broken, and Jacko could not overlook 
it. That dog has a sense of justice, worthy of a wider scope. 
Upon my soul, I have never seen anything like it in my life! Most 
highly intelligent. I shall write a letter to the Spectator.” 

“* Jacko is just like a magistrate,” said Mrs. Longton. Her 
husband agreed, vithout perceiving any double edge in the 
compliment, for he was a magistrate. 

And, perhaps because artistic expression is an undoubted 
assuager of one’s disappointments, Colonel Longton did not deplore 
the loss of his one-time vaunted cat one iota. ‘‘ So just,’”’ he was 
always saying; and his wife began to be irritated by the virtues 
of Jacko, thinking that she preferred an animal that was like an 
animal, such without a doubt as had been Illtyd. 

Colonel Longton had now a new story to tell. He had often 
told to pretty wide-eyed girls the tale, which may or may not 
have been true, of how he had once ordered two Chinamen to be 
strung up for putting a red-hot poker down a neighbour’s neck 
as a persuasive to treachery against the British. ‘‘ What a dread- 
ful thing to have to do!”’ they would thrill. ‘“ Not a bit of it,” 
he would answer. ‘‘ They deserved it, and I’m glad they were 
caught. It was my duty, and in the circumstances by no means 
disagreeable.” ‘‘ Don’t say that, John,” his wife would plead. 
“You know you don’t meanit.” “I mean every word of it, my 
dear. AndsolIought.’”’ Now he would tell the tale of his wonder- 
ful dog, while Jacko gazed adoringly at his master with big brown 
eyes, and then laid a slightly smelly head on the beloved boot. 
““ Like a Christian,” his master would say, visualising a grim inter-. 
pretation of the functions of Christianity which its founder would 
assuredly have repudiated, “‘aren’t you, Jacko?’ And Jacko’s 
tail would thud the floor in proud abasement, as the story spread 
all round Bromeshire and beyond. 

Mrs. Longton, lonely now, could only tend her garden. 
Occasionally she would talk to the rather supercilious one-man 
Jacko. “ You didn’t know what you were doing, did you 
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Jacko ?”’ she would say. “‘ P’rhaps it was only nasty temper in 
you.” She had always felt that Jacko was fundamentally savage. 
She began to pity him, and made inquiries as to his well-being. 
She asked Jim one day: ‘‘ Have you cleaned out Jacko’s kennel 
this week 6 ” “No, ma’am;”’ answered Jim truthfully, ‘I am 
going ”’ (this resolution showed great presence of mind) “ to clean 
it this afternoon, whilst the master won’t be wanting me.’”’ The 
colonel, It was true, had an appointment in town, and would be 
driving himself; so Jim could easily slip out of his weeding. 
He was not fond of kennel-cleaning, but as an alternative to 
weeding it was less depressing. 

So after lunch Jim was to be seen preparing with a rather 
special thoroughness strong soda and water. ‘‘ Won’t matter if 
it isn't dry,” he thought. ‘‘ The old dog hardly ever goes inside 
it.” And he raked out the straw and a few dirty bones. It 
wouldn't be a bad idea, he speculated, to paint that kennel. There 
was some green paint in the tool-shed. He began to feel more 
interest in his work because it would lead up to the painting, which 
was pleasant. He could put a white line round the door, and 
another along the top of the gable, and if the master would let him 
he would paint, large as life) BEWARE OF THE DOG. That 
would keep them gypsies from going to the back door begging, 
ready to pick up anything that might be lying about. He began 
to revel in artistic anticipation, and back he pushed his hand to 
the inmost recess of the kennel to see if he had cleared it sufficiently 
to begin the scrubbing. He gleaned something, and withdrew his 
hand, looking at it casually. He held in it a few twig-like non- 
descript fragments, and among them, rather curiously, some yellow 
feathers. These arrested his attention. He felt again, and 
among other material were more feathers, small, and still yellow. 
He cogitated. ‘“‘ Well, I’m damned!” he spluttered, as he 
breathed out dislodged dust and atoms. 

And at that moment the mistress came by, on her way to 
the shed for her flower-basket. ‘‘ Look, mum,” he cried, “ it’s 
the dog did it after all!” 

‘What is that ? ”’ queried Mrs. Longton uncomprehendingly, 
as he stood with both full fists out to her. “‘ What has Jacko 
done?” 

‘“Tt’s Jacko killed Robin, mum. It wasn’t the cat. Oh, 
won’t the master give it to him hot!” 
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Jacko, who was quite ready to gambol round his mistress 
when his master was out, drew near, at this. Perhaps, so clever 


” 


was he, he heard his name mentioned. ‘‘ Come here, you—— 
cried Jim, forgetting in his indignation that he was in the presence 
of a lady. ‘Come here at once.”’ 


Jacko, trained to obedience, approached. He sniffed at 
Jim’s hands, ‘looked guiltily at the kennel, and crouched and 
whined as he was wont to do to his master when he expected a 
thrashing, running half away, yet returning as if held by a magnet. 
‘ Poor dog,”’ suddenly cried his mistress in accents of pity. ““ Come 
here, Jacko.”” And Jacko came to her fawning, and she comforted 
him, for she hated to see anything shrink from her. “I don’t 
know how you can, mum, and him such a hypocrite! Him red- 
hot from killing both Robin and Iltyd. And you so fond of them, 
mum. I shouldn’t be surprised if the master made an end of 
that dog, and him such a dangerous beast !”’ 

‘‘ Jim !’’ said his mistress, “‘ we must remember that Jacko 
is only an animal. Too much was expected of him. We ought 
never to have trusted him.” 

“The master will be took aback after all he’s made of him 
an’ all,’”’ said Jim, whose verbal expressions were limited. He 


looked rather jubilant. ‘‘ Jim,’’ continued Mrs. Longton with an 
air of authority, ‘‘ when did you last clean out that kennel ? ”’ 
“It must be well—it must ha’ been ee a limuse 


have been six weeks since, Jim. If you mention a word of this 
to your master he will give you notice.” 

Jim scratched his head. ‘‘ I’d looked forward to telling him, 
mum. The old dog growled at me, and for nowt I’ve done.”’ 

“So you want to give him something to growl for. Is that 
test orhhaes site mum 

“You are glad, because you don’t like Jacko.’”’ “It’s some 
satisfaction to know one was right all along! ” 

“You were not right in not cleaning the kennel.’”’ “I was, 
mum, if you'll pardon me. For it was then he used to growl.” 

‘““The master doesn’t like servants who deceive him. Why 
didn’t you tell him that Jacko growled?” ‘‘ Then he’d have 
said I were afeared 0’ the dog. Which I were.”’ 

“If you tell him about Robin, then you will have to tell 
him about the kennel. That will be the truth about both.” 
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“Ay! That’s what poozles me. It looks as if I should 
have to keep my mouth shut after all! ” 
“ Probably it will be best. But don’t deceive him again.” 

_ “I would rather deceive anyone than be bit,” said Jim; and 
his mistress had no answer to that, so she called Jacko to her, and 
they proceeded to the shed. ‘‘ Jacko,” she said, ‘‘ did you know 
how cruel you were? No?” Jacko gazed up at her mourn- 
fully. At that moment there was the sound of a car. Jacko 
bounded from her and made straight for the motor-house. The 
ruling passion of his life was upon him. 

Mrs. Longton walked on slowly, pausing several times to 
examine plants that interested her. Whenshe reached her favourite 
bit of half-wild garden she saw Jacko, who leaped round his 


master in delight. ‘‘ Down, dog,’’ Colonel Longton was saying, 
“there, good dog!’’ Then the dog would cringe, and bound 
forward again. His master gave him his stick to carry, and she 


could see him thinking “That dog is a Christian, he can under- 
stand every word I say.”’ 

And there came to her a tremendous surge of compassion 
because she too was deceiving him, and she felt curiously strong 
and proud in her own secret knowledge. Thirty years ago, she 
reflected, it might have been right to tell him the truth. It might 
have been worth while. But to-day he was too old, too set, too 
remote from reality. He couldn’t bearit. He could only bear 
to be deceived. Besides, if he knew, he would punish Jacko ! 

Meanwhile Jacko, in the full sunshine of his master’s approval, 
was acutely conscious that he was indeed a very good dog. 


WHY BIRDS SING 


By Padraic Colum 


LONE chimney-shaft is pouring out smoke in gusts as 
A though aware that it is evening and already time to 
bring the job to an end. Back is a clear sky turmming to 
dimness on one side and keeping refulgence on the other. Swallows 
are pursuing each other, apparently for the sport of the thing, and, 
on a chimney across from where I sit, a blackbird perches and 
sings his varied song. Every evening at this hour he perches 
there to sing his finale. This city, with its many gardens, is popu- 
lous with blackbirds. I suppose this one has had a nest in a garden 
behind the street. He seems to feel that he needs space for this 
farewell song of his, so he mounts the chimney-pot, giving him- 
self the most commanding position in our area. Before I am 
quite prepared for its ending, his song is finished, and he flits 
away; when I raise my head again, the blackbird has gone, and 
a pigeon is upon the chimney-pot. 
The singing blackbird, the screaming swallows, the satisfied 
pigeons have given the evening an interest that I want to prolong. 
So I take down the charming book that I have read through once 
and read pages of now and again on occasions like this—Jacques 
Delamain’s ““ Why Birds Sing.’”* I find a page on which he 
speaks of the birds’ concerts in the present period—late June. 
“April, and especially May have known the apogee of their songs, 
and yet at no moment, perhaps, is the charm of their voices more 
subtle than in the evenings of late June, when a little lassitude 
already appears in the singers.”” The last time I referred to these 
pages wasin April. As I walked down a street I saw the men who 
were standing in a bread, or rather, in a soup-line, gazing upward 
intently. (“ Professional vagabonds who have no domicile and 
who do not desire one; who seek their bread from whoever will 
give it to them,” the agent who looked like Marshal Foch in- 
formed me). Very far above the city was a flock of birds. What 
were they—wild-geese, crane, storks? Their formation was like 
an unextended compass, a leading bird at the apex, and as they 
went on with such steadiness, sometimes pushing out one rank 
but never losing their formation, they were certainly a sight to 


*Why Birds Sing, by Jacques Delamain. Translated by Ruth and Anna Sarason. 
Decorations by Prentiss Taylor. New York, Coward McCann. 
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lift the eyes of vagabonds, professional or non-professional. What 
birds were they that, at such a height, kept so steadily on? I 
turned to the pages of ‘“‘ Why Birds Sing ”’ and read, ‘‘ The Golden 
Plovers, Geese, and Cranes take more fixed positions on the 
flight, in a V turned over, outlines of aerial prows. The bird at 
the head who cleaves the air, sees himself outdistanced bit by 
bit, and relieved by one of his heartier companions.” 


_ The charm of “ Why Birds Sing ”’ is not in the information 
it gives us, but in the sense it brings of companionship with the 
winged tribes, interest in their fortunes, and entrance to their 
domains. In this regard it may be compared with “‘ The Wind 
in the Willows,” although one is the work of a naturalist and the 
other of a story-teller. Jacques Delamain is continually bringing 
us close to an understanding of what moves birds to sing, or how 
they guide themsleves through the great spaces they traverse ; 
he makes us know their friendships and distrusts, and feel the 
romance and the care of their love-making, of their home-building 
and brood-raising. He feels that he has a right to know their 
private affairs. “‘ What goes on,” he pleads, “in those strange 
secret meetings of Magpies, held during the winter? There they 
are, about ten of them, gathered together in the thickness of a 
pine-top. A brisk chattering, soft and confidential, enlivens the 
dark mass of the tree. In spring, without violent combat, and 
as if the new unions had been arranged in these assemblies, the 
Magpies will go off, in pairs, to choose the elm or poplar which is 
to bear the big nest of twigs.” 


He is continually telling us something that shows not only 
his observation, but his brooding, his resolve to understand _ their 
lives completely. ‘“‘ A bird is never quite silent,’ he tells us, 
“sociable creatures, high-strung, perpetually on the alert, a flap 
of his wing carrying him off into space, he must communicate 
constantly with his fellow-creatures across the sky . . . From his 
throat with its multiple membrances, commanded by powerful 
muscles, sounds issue forth, different for each species, each sound 


having a particular meaning.’”’ Community-life, he shows us, 
prevents the rise of artistry. “From old church walls, where 
sparrows nest in flocks, only cheeping issues forth . . . The flock- 


spirit kills the artist. The Chaffinch, in order to resume his 
outburst of song in February, will have to break with his band of 
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winter companions.” He notices how even the best music that 
the best singers are capable of has the taint of its brute-beginnings. 


Descendants of the Saurians by the winged and lizard- 
tailed fossil, Archeopteryx, the birds, having gained dry land 
after the miry marshes of the secondary epoch, and then having 
raised themselves into the air, preserve in their voices the 
traces of the croakings of their ancestors. Even in the finest 
artists themselves the atavistic taint re-appears at times. 
The Nightingale interrupts his most beautiful stanzas with 
a “carr” that one might say had come from the flabby 
throat of a Batrachian. In the Blackbird, the flaw in the 
precious metal, a guttural note, is found at the end of his 
whistled phrase. In the Thrush it slips in among the purest 
cadences in hard, sharp sounds. The Melodious Warbler 
starts his song on three raucous notes. The sonorous cascade 
of the Lark, the intimate sweet song of the Bullfinch, the 
clear, silvery one of the Linnet, all bear, at moments, the mark 
of the original tare. 


The charm of ‘‘ Why Birds Sing,’’ like the great charm of 
“The Wind in the Willows,” is in the way it brings us into those 
retreats where, for some minutes at least, we can be intimate with 
the creatures of the wild—the embankment of a river, a sunny 
meadow, an area of moorland; where we may note how “ the 
coat of a Weasel shines with a reddish lustre,’’ and the Water-rat 
dives “ with the noise of a stone cast in,’ and where “ the King- 
fisher stabs his watery prey in the midst ofa splash of little drops.” 
The book is not altogether about birds—it is also about grasses 
and bushes and bogs—those retreats which can be such worlds of 
discovery for one who is both fervent and patient. In the fore- 
word to the book, Jerome and Jean Tharaud, noting the fact that 
few nature books have come out of France, and that the writer 
of this one belongs to a Huguenot family, raises the question “‘ which 


is the better lover of Nature, the Protestant or the Catholic ? ” 
and answers :— 


For my part I am rather inclined to think that in a 
general fashion the Protestant is more egotistical in the 
Stendhalian sense of the word, and that his escape from him- 
self is made more often toward nature and less often toward 
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his fellow man... Whether we owe this indifference to 
our Catholic formation, or whether it comes more spon- 
taneously from our minds inclined toward analysis and study 
of man in general rather than attracted to the mysterious 
forces of nature. 


The writers of the Foreword then mention ‘‘a book by a French- 
man on birds... All the same, in order not to be dishonest 
with you, I must acknowledge that my Frenchman has for several 
generations been a citizen of the United States, that he is, it goes 
without saying, a Protestant, and that his book, a classic over 
there, ‘Science of Nature in the United States and North America,’ 
is written in English.” 

I can never read a book of this sort without being reminded 
of how our Irish country-side is being robbed of the remnants of 
bird-life that it still possesses. A few years ago I could watch 
boys trapping the most charming of our birds, Goldfinches—they 
could market them more or less openly at eighteen shillings a 
dozen. I don’t know if our Legislature has done anything to 
prevent this destruction ; the Northern Government has. But 
even when we get legislation for their protection, we will have to 
have something in addition—a consciousness of the charm and 
the usefulness of bird-life. We should have bird-sanctuaries, and 
it would be in keeping with our sentiment if these sanctuaries 
were under the care of a guild that had for patron a saint of ours 
who had sympathy with birds—St. Columba or St. Kevin. Glenda- 
lough would make an ideal sanctuary which could be very 
appropriately named for St. Kevin. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
By M. J. MacManus. 


DEAN SwIFT’s LIBRARY. 


DeEAN SwiFt’s Liprary, with a Facsimile of the Original Sale Catalogue and 
Some Account of Two Manuscript Lists of his Books. By Harold 
Williams. (Cambridge: The University Press. 12s. 6d. net). 

“A great library always makes me melancholy,” wrote Swift to Pope, 
“‘where the best author is as much squeezed and as obscure as a porter at a 
coronation.” The great Dean’s own collection was not a “great library ” ; 
when it came to be sold under the hammer in Dublin in 1745 it only numbered 
650 books all told. But how much more human and literary interest is attached 
to the items in this modest assembly of volumes than to the overwhelming 
storehouses of the Hebers, the Huths, and the Christie-Millers! For here are 
the implements of genius, the windows through which we may get a glimpse 
of the workshop of a master mind. 

Mr. Williams has written a fascinating book. He had the good fortune 
to light upon a copy of the very rare Sale Catalogue of Swift’s Library (printed 
by Faulkiner in 1745), of which only one other copy is known, and to be given 
access to the two manuscript lists, one of which is at Abbotsford and the other 
in the possession of Mr. T. P. Le Fanu, of Bray. Armed with these materials, 
Mr. Williams provides for us a personally-conducted tour of the old book-room 
in the Deanery. 


“On the left stood a massive block of calf-bound folios topped by a 
fifth shelf containing quartos. To the right was a less regular array. Two 
low shelves on the floor held twelves; above there were two shelves of 
folios ; and at the top two shelves of books mostly octavo in size. Somewhere 
else, presumably in the same room, was an orderly stack of five shelves with 
folios, quartos and octavos. Lastly, in a corner, stood three shelves holding 
nearly eighty folio and quarto books.” 


What manner of books were those folios, quartos and octavos, those source-books, 
as many of them must have been, of some of the immortal works associated with 
the name of Swift? The classics were there in great number, of course, as was 
to be expected in a classical age. The Dean’s study was, in fact, overweighted 
with those volumes which, as Lamb would have said, no gentleman’s library 
should be without. But there too were the poets and.the playwrights, the 
travellers and the essayists; Racine and Montaigne, Cowley and Addison, 
Berkeley the friend of his youth and Hobbes with his Leviathan, ‘“‘ Ben Johnson 
his works ”’ and Wycherley’s Plays “‘ with the compliment of the author.” And 
on the same shelves were two volumes of more than a passing interest to the 
present writer, who once had them in his possession, the collected works of Pope, 
in the quarto editions of 1717 and 1735, the latter of which ismarked in Faulkiner’s 
Catalogue with the asterisk which denotes annotations in the hand of the Dean. 
The Catalogue does not state (but Mr. Williams surmises it) that this was a 
presentation copy. Itwas. It bore on the half-title in Pope’s large and legible 
writing “ To the Reverend Dr. Swift from the Author,” and it had many marginal 
notes (some cut into by the guillotine of a later binder) in the spidery hand of 
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the Dean. The most interesting, perhaps, was one that referred to his own 
effort to patch up the quarrel between Pope and Addison; the most Swiftian 
that appended to the Epistle in which Pope refers to Buckingham as 
“Noble Chandos, who’s beloved by all” 
pea not by me,” commented the Dean, savagely, ‘‘who know him to be a 
var ! 

_ How many similar instances of saeva indignatio were irretrievably lost when 
this very human collection was dispersed we shall never know ; it is good, at any 
rate, to know that a portion has survived. Even the catalogue of a library 
such as this is of outstanding interest and importance and Mr. Williams has 
rendered a very great service by reprinting it. 


* * * * * 


JOHN GALSWORTHY. 


JoHN GALsworTHy: His First Editions: Points and Values. By Gilbert H. 
Fabes. (W. and G. Foyle. 7s. 6d. net). 

The combination of bibliography and commercialism is not one that will 
appeal to the genuine collector to any great extent. It is true, of course, that 
the possessor of a first edition of Waverley or The Compleat Angler is not likely 
to be unaware of the fact that he is the owner of something which has considerable 
monetary value ; but he refrains, as a rule, from obtruding the fact. It is 
evident, then, that Mr. Fabes’s book can only achieve popularity amongst the 
speculators, the people to whom the book-collecting game is nothing more than 
a money-making game. The serious Galsworthy collector will get his ‘‘ points ”’ 
from Mr. Marrot’s excellent bibliography. A much more serious objection to 
Mr. Fabes’s book is the fact that the values which he places on the individual 
volumes may be taken by inexperienced collectors as representing, approximately, 
a standard figure which may be obtained at any moment. Mr. Fabes himself 
admits that “it is impossible to value correctly any book.” Why then attempt 
it? In the preceding paragraph he says: “It is fair, I believe, to state the 
valuation of the ‘Sinjohn’ books can now be approximately placed at one 
pound for every year of their existence, for copies, that is, in suitable collectors’ 
condition.” But surely this is only a personal opinion! Twenty years ago 
the ‘‘ Sinjohn ”’ books commanded no price at all, four years ago one of them 
was sold at auction for a price in the neighbourhood of £150, and to-day Mr. 
Faber computes that the four of them, in “suitable collectors’ condition,” are 
together worth £140. But how much will they be worth next week, next year, 
in ten years’ time ? Neither Mr. Fabes nor anybody else can tell ; it may be 
£5 or it may be £500. Is not the truth of the matter that no monetary value 
save a quite arbitrary one can be placed on any book, however rare, because 
this is a market which possesses hardly any element of stability, being dependent, 
as it is, on the whims of collectors and the length of their purses, the myriad 
chances of the auction rooms and the international economic position ? It is 
evident from his preface that Mr. Fabes has a considerable experience of modern 
first editions and very decided views on many of the problems associated with 
collecting. It is all the more regrettable, then, that he has strayed from the 
path of pure bibliography and entered the field of commercialism. 
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TARA AND THE (SAMOTHRACIAN) MYSTERIES.* 


IT was written a thousand years ago and recorded in the Dindshenchas— 


‘No keep like Temair could be found, 
She was the secret of the road of life.” 


The learned translator of the metrical record, Dr. Edward Gwynn, comments 
strangely on the couplet I have quoted, as follows :— 

The phrase “ secret of the road of life’’ can only have a religious 
meaning ; but what is its appropriateness as applied to Tara? So far 
from its containing any arcanum of the Christian religion, Tara is 
represented as a stronghold of Paganism. . . . 


I am amazed at this question, from a scholar of Dr. Gwynn’s attainments, bearing 
in mind the high, religious character of the teachings of Plato, Socrates, Plotinus 
and other Pagan philosophers. Most of the symbols used in the Christian religion 
are to be found in the religions of ancient Pagan times. 

Some months ago there appeared a remarkable book on Tara, from the pen 
of Professor R. A. MacAlister—‘‘ Tara—A Pagan Sanctuary of Ancient Ireland,” 
and after studying it with the deepest interest, I began to see the answer to Dr. 
Gwynn’s question. At the time of writing I am not able to refer to the Irish 
original of the lines, but I believe the word “ secret ”’ might be “‘ rin,” “a secret 
symbol ’’—and the word “‘ road” might legitimately be rendered “ way,” so that 
“the secret symbol of the Way of Life’ is explanatory after a little thought. 

I would suggest that Dr. MacAlister’s research, as contained in this epoch- 
marking book, seems to point definitely to a close relation of Tara, as a centre, 
with the home near to Athens, of the long lost Eleusinian Mysteries, which were 
also observed in a slightly different form, in the island of Samothrace. I have 
long known that one of the classical historians had said—‘‘ To Sacred Ierne of the 
Hibernians, men go to learn more of the Mysteries of Samothrace,”’ but it is due 
to this book on Tara, that I see the first proof of the connection of Ireland with 
these ancient initiations of tested and tried aspirants, into the Mysteries of Life 
and Death, as they have been called. 

“We observe,” says the author, “ referring to the legend of Tephi, one very 
significant feature. Camsén gave a pledge that he would send Tephi back, alive or 
dead. Such pledges are not usual in such circumstances, except in one group of 
tales, that of which the immortal story of Demeter and Persephone is the type 
and the crown. There again we have an abduction with a promise of return. 
Pluto restores Persephone, and once more, as the glad consequence, ‘ Spring 
renews her buds.’ This comparison once made, everything else in the story 
drops into its place like the pieces of a puzzle.” 

““Camsén represents Pluto; Tephi represents Persephone ; Tea, originally 
the mother, not the daughter, represents Demeter ; she is described in one version 
of the tale, as being wife of an individual ‘ of loud voice,’ a thunderer, in fact, 
just as Demeter was spouse of Zeus, wielder of the thunderbolt. Camsdén pledged 
himself by Taranis, the thunder-god, to fulfil his share of the contract.” 


* Tava: a Pagan Sanctuary of Ancient Iveland. By Dr. R. A. S. MacAlister. 
London : Scribner’s. 10s. 6d. net. 
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“Such a string of coincidences cannot be accidental; among the ancient 
legends of Tara, a centre, as we shall see, of agricultural rites, there has been a 
pa " the renewal of the year ; identical with that devised by the myth-makers 
of Hellas. 

The Mysteries of Samothrace are said to have been associated with 
Demeter, Persephone, Pluto and Hermes. . 

D’Arbois de Jubainville associates Lug with Hermes, and we now see how 
Dr. MacAlister has linked with Irish mythology the three other names in his 
consideration of the legend of the abduction of Tephi. I believe we have here one 
of the most important discoveries of recent years in respect to the position of 
ancient Ireland in the religious life of the Pagan world, and in that of Greece 
in particular. 

Now it happens that this myth, Hellenic or Celtic, brings us actually into 
close relation with the rites of the Sacred Mysteries celebrated at Eleusis and 
elsewhere. In a monograph on Eleusis, translated from the French of Demetrios 
Philios, director of the excavations there from 1882 to 1894, by Hamilton Gatliff 
there is a quotation from the hymn of Homer, which was chanted during the 
celebration of the Greater Mysteries, and which describes the founding of the 


Tites. She (Demeter) initiated the four princes of Eleusis into the Sacred 
Rites—most venerable—into which no one is allowed to make inquiries 
or to divulge ; a solemn warning from the gods seals our mouths... . 
Happy is he who has been received ; the unfortunate who has never re- 
ceived the initiation nor taken part in the sacred ordinances, cannot, alas ! 
be destined to the same lot reserved for the faithful in the darkling 
abode.... 


It was not the immortality of the soul that was taught—that doctrine had existed 
before the founding of the Mysteries—but the Way of Life and Death, so that the 
departed spirit of the initiated was put on an entirely different footing from the 
spirit of the uninitiated. 

One fact stands out prominently in the testimonies of the ancients on the 
Mysteries, that they were the dramatic version of the legend of Demeter and 
Persephone (Cora). This form of worship, moreover, is not confined to Eleusis ; 
other Divinities had their Mysteries, which were equally a dramatic representation 
of their legends. The celebrations became later corrupt and debased, and were 
discontinued. 

So, to-day, the value of our traditionary lore of the period of the gods, is 
likely to be vindicated. One of the reasons for its neglect in the past by 
students, would seem to be its apparently confused and contradictory character. 
But tradition, time and again, has vindicated its essential reliability against 
the theories advanced for its rejection. 

We have a fine example of this in the case of Troy. For a long time, Homer’s 
account of the ancient city was dismissed as mostly fictitious, until the confidence 
of Schliemann was rewarded by the discovery of foundation upon foundation down 
to Homer’s gates. It will be necessary to carry out similar excavations at Tara, 
before we shall know its true greatness. 

The process which our traditions of that period have undergone is revealed in 
this book, confirming the opinions of earlier writers on the subject. Dr. Mac- 
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Alister instances the case of the genealogies of the first Kings of Tara. The 
record, he says, is a thing of shreds and patches, and he speculates as to what would 
be our knowledge of Greek mythology, had the same chroniclers had their way. 
He shows us that when the Irish chroniclers had collected the stories, they ex- 
tracted the names, worked them up into genealogies and royal lists, and then cast 
aside the stories themselves as profane and pagan frivolities. The pedigrees are 
often traced back to a divine ancestry, and as such a proceeding is repugnant to 
Christian Doctrine, later editors make modification in order to efface, or at least 
to obscure, this heathen substratum. 

Between the 7th and roth centuries of the present era, the scholars collected 
traditions, sifted them according to principles of their own, wove them together 
into a connected whole based on a frame-work of world-history derived from the 
Scriptures and early Church historians, and following closely in its general 
character the biblical model of the history of Israel. ‘‘ Paganism was still too 
fresh in memory to admit of any compromise with it ; among other expurgations, 
pagan gods were not allowed to appear in their own character, but were obliged 
to masquerade as men, who formed an independent invasion.” 

There is an interesting and useful chapter in Dr. Douglas Hyde’s Literary 
History of Ireland on “‘ The confusion between Gods and Men.” All the Ger- 
manic races, he says, looked upon themselves as descended from gods—it was the 
same with the Greeks and Persians. In China there were the first divine kings, 
in Egypt the same—the gods ruled. Then there was the line of the Heroes, said 
to be the progeny of gods with the daughters of men, and great difficulty is found 
in distinguishing gods from heroes, and heroes from men. 

I do not see why, when the chroniclers linked up these de-natured beings 
with Noah, Abraham, Pharaoh and other Biblical characters they did not make 
use of the openings given them in the history of Cain. The sons of God saw the 
daughters of men to be fair and they took wives from among them, and there were 
giants in the earth in those days, and after these divine beings had wedded with 
the earthly women there were born mighty men of renown. The passage seems to 
fit gods and heroes. We have a folk-lore that teems with both. 

But, as Dr. Hyde remarks, a study of comparative mythology teaches that 
gods are in their original essence, magnified men, and subject to all men’s changes 
and chances . . .they are man-like in their deaths. They are only on a greater 
scale than we—the difference being that although the Dagda, Lugh, Mananndn, 
Ogma and many others are slain, they do not wholly disappear. Accepting this 
reasoning, we can go on with our search for material that is analogous with that 
found in the myths and traditions of the great Aryan family of which the Celts 
were an early division. And, therefore, this latest book of Dr. MacAlister’s must 
be acclaimed as an attempt, and I think a successful attempt, to re-instate the 
most ancient traditions of Tara in something like their old integrity. The divine 
kings are accepted and the traditions of the old gods are not explained away— 
Herakleitos, the Greek philosopher, defined them as immortal men, Carlyle re- 
gards them as Super-men—certainly, in all the mythologies they died and are 
buried—even the tomb of Osiris is now open to the light—and if we can cease to 
look on them with suspicion, as beirig prime members of the hosts of Satan, we 
are likely to see our other ancient Pagan centres, such as Tlachtga, Taltiu, Uis- 
neach, Brugh na Boinne, etc., at a more rational and worthy angle than at present. 
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But to do this, we shall have to put an end to the prevailing ignoring and 
ignorance of the subject of symbolism, both in visible remains and in the descrip- 
tions of many of the details in mythological tales and folk-lore. It is there— 
numbers have always been used as symbols down through the ages, and there are 
also symbols in inscribed form and in the plans of structures. _Is it an unim- 
portant co-incidence that the mounds at ‘‘ New Grange,’ Dowth, Sliabh na 
Caillighe, have been heaped over a passage and chambers constructed on the 
plan of across? But this is not the place to deal with them—they merely come 
into mind as being allied to something of a religious nature in our ancient days, 
most probably closely related to this new outlook on Tara as actually a Pagan 
Sanctuary. The Cross is an acknowledged religious symbol down through the 
ages, though how many of us are aware of the fact? Possibly only the mounds 
of earth heaped on these ancient cruciform chambers, saved them from being 
dated as “‘ undoubtedly Early Christian.” 

But one has hope of real progress in the near future—this book is a new 
chapter in the story of archeological research into our past. As we have seen, 
Ireland has been linked once more, mythologically with Hellas, and perhaps Tara 
with Eleusis or Samothrace. Then the Doctor’s research in regard to Mug Ruith 
and the Wheel, and Tlachtga, brings us within sight of Eleusis once more. Andrew 
Lang believed that the rhombus used in the Mysteries was a wheel, and Mug 
Ruith is the sister of Cams6n (Pluto) before-mentioned. 

From the time of O’Curry. we have been translating and examining our 
immense range of M.S. materials, but have been held up from progressing by a 
kind of “ inferiority-complex,” to use the modern diagnosis. Even to-day we 
shall be told “‘ So-and-so cannot be older than about 4,000 years—it is of the 
Bronze Age, and that only began a few centuries earlier.’” O’Curry complained 
of the arbitrary fixing of the periods, Stone, Bronze and Iron age, based on the 
opinion of two or three Continental authorities. 

And in the same way, we are confined to the most rudimentary explanations 
of many of the great centres. We see either a*burial mound or a fortress, and in 
most cases we do not find the remains of the body—the tomb was no doubt 
plundered, we are told. 

In the present work we are exhilarated to find such sentences as— 

“* The grave of Maine, son of Munremar was not a man’s grave, but a Sanct- 

uary ’’—— 
and on another page— Posie 
““Once more we note the preponderance of burial places’’ (The italics are 
Dr. MacAlister’s). . 
And yet the high spirits are dashed by reading of “ the famous burial mounds of 
Dowth, Knowth and New Grange.’ There are many famous centres recorded as 
being the sites of cemeteries, but why should St. Paul’s Churchyard fix the Cathe- 
dral as a tomb? 

There is a slight error surely in the author’s statement that the Tuatha dé 
Danann learned their wizardry in “the four mythical cities.” | Keating says 
that they obtained these cities in order to teach the sciences and the various arts 
they had to the youth of the place. 

Space will not allow comment on several notable points connecting Tlachtga 
with Tara especially, but it may be of interest to record that an old resident in 
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the town of Trim told Mr. A. W. Stelfox, of the Natural History Section of the 
National Museum, that the sun used to be worshipped at Tara, and the Moon at 
Tlachtga. 

In conclusion, I would urge all who are at all interested in Irish archeology, 
to read this book of Dr. MacAlister’s—there is not an uninteresting chapter in 
it—the air-photographs are most valuable, and the originality and fearlessness 
of outlook is most stimulating. I venture to doubt the possibility of his last 
sentence—(after reading such a fascinating volume)—“ we pass on our way 
and leave Tara to her dreams.” My friend, it can’t be done. 

ARTHUR KELLs. 


EUPALINOS, OR THE ARCHITECT. By Paul Valéry. Translated, with a Preface, 
by William McCausland Stewart. Oxford University Press and Humphrey 
Milford. 8s. 6d. 

The title merely will warn the cautious reader that he has to do with a 
dialogue, and because the dialogue was anciently considered an agreeable 
channel for instruction and precept he will redouble his guard. A man of 
career will be brought on as if the laurels of Plato or Landor are to be cut 
again expressly ; and as we are all gentlemen come somehow to a command 
of something, we should know by instinct that argument and pointing out 
between equals is damned bad form. Therefore we neglect the “essay in the 
form of a dialogue,” with its twining harangues. 

But this dialogue is not one of those. It isnot an essay, but a simple achieve- 
ment of its own character and instancing its own form. It is a dialogue with 
the unity of a lyric poem. The great Sophist himself, our contemporary in being, 
is the top character. He is dead, and revisits the imagination as a shade. Even 
in the sooty corridors of hell his powers of interrogation are in full force, and he 
is able by his insinuations and compliances to liberate from another shade without 
doing him any harm (the Phaedrus who once gathered on his lips the doctrine 
of souls) some specimens of divine truth that but for him, we think, would have 
slept uniformly in the candid spirit and suffered with it whatever degrees of 
annihilation lie in wait for the shades at the term of their everlasting life. They 
hover on some road leading up to the sea or river, and here Phaedrus exclaims : 
“Alas, poor Ilissus!’”’ Niagara is slowly threatened with extinction by commerce. 
Once a smooth sea lapsing in sleep from its bed among the mountains down to the 
inferior floors of America, the great river at last will come downstairs in an 
electrician’s overalls, aged, weary and worn out with the labours of hydro- 
generation. We must hurry then if we are to see our height from this branch 
of sensibility, or else our “ Alas, poor Liffey,” must be uttered on the bank of the 
Mississipi, or some other idle, flagrant flood. That river which the Athenian’s 
ghostly movement reveals to Phaedrus is the river of Time. “It casts souls 
only on its banks, but it carries away everything else without effort.” A ribbon 
of shining mud losing itself to find the sea in Attica is all that Phaedrus regrets ; 
and the dialogue, in its singular form and perfect construction, seems itself a soft 
exclamation of regret, or like a strayed landmark of carved stone set up anew 
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to contemplate a poor Ilissus lost in our own lower stream of Time, the part 
where much light and heat are generated by Time’s inertia. 

Valéry’s work here nobly represented in an English translation of his second 
Socratic dialogue is little known in these countries. This is due partly to its very 
little volume ; modern authors cross the frontiers of language by superfluity 
oftener than by sweetness and penetration. Partly also it is because to the watch- 
ful admiration of his countrymen has not yet been added a definitive judgment 
on his work. Those who have read the book from which in 1894 he dated his 
authorship (Méthode de Léonard), or who read it to compare with “ Eupalinos,” will 
know that he prepares no long pretext for publication during his long silences. 

Eupalinos ” is “Léonard” returned from his former errand, the same mask 
of ee creative artist, the poet Valéry, remodelled with serener feature and 
regard. 

Two questions solicit the reader of a new book: What is it about? 
and what is the author about ? But for the reader of ‘‘ Eupalinos” these questions 
are one, and may well remain unasked. In “ Léonard” he has distinguished 
the creature virtues and the creative, realising in the figure of the renaissance 
artist one who could by genius find that ideal station in the midst of things 
proceding from which “ the enterprises of knowledge and the operations of art 
are equally possible”: in ‘‘ Eupalinos”’ he proclaims the supremacy of Architecture, 
celebrates the sense of composition and the impulse to construct which more 
than any other creative human tendencies remain fundamental and self-defined 
in our age. The architect alone can charge his mastery or his genius upon the 
consciousness of all who approach his work. “‘ There is not,” says the Valerian 
Socrates, “a part of that triple extent that has not been studied out and reflected 
upon. In it we breathe in, as it were, the will and preferences of an individual. 
We are caught and mastered within the proportions which he has chosen. We 
cannot escape him.” It isso that the great geographical names, London, Berlin, 
Paris, kindle in the mind varying images according to the profile, the accent 
and intent of their customary obstacles. In the actuality of thought it is the 
builders and not the princes who endow the head-places of states with their 
physiognomy. The builders of Dublin (a city which, for westerliness, draining 
concentration, novelty, half-ideas, half-luxuries and prodigality, was one 
time the only New York), whose work was finished long before America’s 
imported D’Alemberts and Vaubans had sketched the “ beautiful prospects ” of 
Washington, set a colloquial dignity and quiet inequality upon it that was 
to determine specific characters in its natives and inhabitants for many 
generations, and at the end those voluntary nostalgias which James Joyce has 
pulped and transformed into monsters of his virtuosity. 

He assimilates music with architecture, for reason that this art also takes 
immediate possession of one whole entrance to the mind, and discerns in each a 
power of compelling the thoughts to follow its unknown directions beyond itself 
and towards things not itself. The pages in which he shows the affinities of 
the two arts and their quality of discovering inaccessible apertures of contempla- 
tion are capital to the subject. He gives a higher Jocwm to music and architecture 
than to poetry and painting because they owe nothing, and will yield nothing, 
save number, being circumscribed only by material and completely subduing it. 

It is here that Valéry is giving himself to the literary preoccupations of 
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thirty years: the possibility of pure artistic creation by the intelligence alone. 
He seems to consider it under the image of the generation of geometric figures 
by bodies obeying the sentence of the geometer, who, all image dismissed from 
his mind by the same act of will, resumes the unlimited consequences of these 
motions by the power of the verb alone. ‘‘ Certain peoples lose themselves in 
their thoughts,” says the sophist ; ‘“ but for us ‘Greeks all things are form. We 
retain only their relations, and enclosed as it were in the limpid day, Orpheus-like 
we build by means of the word temples of wisdom that may suffice for all reason- 
able creatures.” Alas, poor Ilissus! Never did ghost regret his life in a less 
grumbling tone, but there is no mistaking that this Socrates has come to detest 
eloquence and to doubt the value even of ideas. His new anti-Socratic impiety 
is the fault of his current local Providence—the Narcissus of Symbolism, the 
disciple of Mallarmé, the amateur mathematician whose prose is “imperceptible ” 
and algebraic, who thus raises a contradiction which is not solved unless we 
recall that Valéry the poet is eternally at war with the matter of poetry. He 
yearns to arrive at sensible intelligences and forms and banish sensibility and 
ideas. Architecture and music, he finds, are analogous to the poetry of nature, 
for she is never perplexed by problems of analysis, and her work is finished 
ever, though ever in process. But elsewhere man creates by abstraction from 
nature, concealing fer intentions from the finished intention of his own product, 
disordering her arrangement of infinite effects to secure his one single effect ; 
and by a piece of magnificent sophistry we are not allowed to behold and judge 
as for ourselves that sea-born object by which the boy-Socrates chose /s genius : 
his mother’s trade instead of his father’s. This myth is the central point of 
the dialogue (into which the sea enters, too seldom, at the high-tides of its 
eloquence, remaining enigmatic). Perhaps it is the Valerian symbol for our 
formless subjectivisms, the burial-place of the poor Ilissus and the nurse, 
mammose and secret, of new Ideas. 

M. Valéry’s mystic sensualism is too delicate to be clothed in prickly meta- 
physic. There is no poet more intelligent of his world, none less metaphysical 
init. The thought in this truly Platonian dialogue is simple and clear, and there 
is a fatality of beauty in its images of process and creation which reminds us that 
the beauty of a demonstration is still part-security for its truth. Admittedly 
to-day those sciences are most cherished for their manifold studies and methods 
which are most like ourselves, aiming at temporal satisfactions and the slaking 
of private curiosities. Valéry (they say) entered the academic seat of Anatole 
France on false pretences ; Paul would also find himself not among the prophets, 
but among the geometers. They are the only modern philosophers. There is — 
little in your quotidian mental operations, an Einstein might say to us, that 
has any analogy with the “action ” on which physical science insists as a quantity 
of which force, matter and motion are only functions. Or the Valerian bore 
might say, that to think as the God does and not dream as gods our thinking 
must become geometrical and present to us images, not fatal to any acquired 
constitution of our being, but which satisfy the imperious necessities of that 
universe we live in which is the substantial fabric of our waking vision and the 
original cause of our thinking at all. The shade-Socrates of the dialogue remarks 
that in hell they dream in order to give themselves illusions of body, as above 
ground the others dream themselves away from it ;—so perhaps that ideal 
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language of sensible symbols and pure intelligence may be at last only the last 
links of a chain of revery. 

__ The translation is done in a direct and supple style and the book is beauti- 
fully printed and bound. 


MEDIEVAL FAITH AND Fasie. By Canon J. A. MacCulloch. Foreword by Sir 
Jas. Frazer. London: Harrap. 15s. net. 


The value of this most interesting and entertaining book lies in the fact 
that it is a bringing together of hundreds of contemporary records of the period 
in an ever-flowing sequence. Canon MacCulloch knows his subject, and the clean- 
cut sections, in which he has arranged his rich material, are spread out for the 
reader with charming and graceful style and evident sympathy. 

The period—from the 6th to the 15th century—as described by the author, 
was dynamic, and its various elements assertive in every way. The impression is, 
that besides being a period of great spirituality in a condition of continual rise 
and fall, there were strongly marked periods of real darkness, moral and intellec- 
tual. It was as if there rose and passed and died down, minds of superior 
illumination, which shone amidst the murky glare of clouds of uncontrolled 
psychism. It was a time of strongly accentuated oppositions between the higher 
and lower natures of mankind. Philosophy and theology sparkled and shone 
brilliantly—the arts of architecture, the crafts of the studio, romance, the poetry 
of troubadours, the beginnings of science, were all radiant with activity, all 
expressive of the strong currents of life flowing beneath. As Canon MacCulloch 
says: ‘“‘ Every kind of mental attitude is abundantly found in the Middle Ages. 
There are dark and sinister terrors depicted in books about demons and records 
of witch trials. In such a work as The Golden Legend of Jacobus de Voragine, 
we find a world of naive simplicity and tender piety. And at the highest level, 
his work an epitome of the whole medieval period, Dante represents for us its 
genius, its learning and its noblest aspirations.” ~ 

- Though not a history of the Middle Ages, it is a treatise on the phases of 
thought and action which characterized that period. In his treatment, the 
author claims that the sequence and interplay of the important and the trivial, 
which are strongly suggested in his pages, are, in themselves, the keynote to the 
medieval mind, which could even mingle them freely or pass easily from one to 
the other, thinking no evil. This seems true, and the impression gathered by the 
reader is that, although such is, in the main, the way history works itself out, 
it was especially a period in which the Church was, more keenly than before, 
engaged in a struggle to control some of the unruly phases of life mundane. To 
assert dominion always arouses antagonism somewhere in that proposed to be 
dominated, and honest endeavour to set the house in order attracts those who 
live for persecution, and times of terror arise. And so it was for those involved 
in the psychic waves of the period—alleged intercourse with demons, witchcraft, 
etc., as also those accused of various forms of heresy—the innocent perished 
amongst the guilty on every side. Chapters on Heretics, Sceptics, Saints, and 
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Relics, give an amazing impression of the all-pervading irritability and unrest of 
mind of the times. 

An enthralling volume, and of the greatest value to the student of medieval 
folk-lore. The list of works frequently cited is a most valuable bibliography for 
all students of the Middle Ages, and there are many pages of useful notes. A. K. 


* * * * 


AN INCORRUPTIBLE IRISHMAN. Being an account of Chief Justice Charles Kendal 
Bushe, and of his wife, Nancy Crampton, and their times, 1767-1843. 
By Somerville and Ross. Ivor Nicholson and Watson. 18s. net. 


Miss Somerville has written an able biography of her great grandfather ; 
she has constructed her story out of family tradition, and the letters and literary 
fragments “from a very old and shabby box left to me,” she writes, “ by my 
cousin and collaborator, ‘ Martin Ross,’ to whom it was left by her mother, Mrs. 
Martin, of Ross, Co. Galway, who had been Nanny Fox, and was one of Charles 
Bushe’s favourite granddaughters.” It is an account of their distinguished 
ancestor, called “incorruptible ” because in an age made infamous by the cor- 
ruption and bribery of Castlereagh, Kendal Bushe, in spite of necessitous circum- 
stances, refused, it is said, the offer of a peerage and {£30,000 and strenuously 
maintained his opposition to the Union. 

Miss Somerville has cast about her subject the glamour of romance. We 
get an account of life and society in Dublin, that city which was then “ of all the 
capitals of Europe, the gayest and freest of convention ;”’ there are character- 
sketches of familiar personages who moved about the capital of the Pale, and the 
old house in College Green. We catch a glimpse of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, whose 
“wild designs ” and extreme methods did not appeal to Charles nor to Nancy, who 
counselled caution and “ prophesied prison and even perhaps the hangman’s 
rope, and entreated me,” Charles afterwards wrote, “not to meet him, tho’ she 
agreed that many of his thoughts were noble, his ideals high.” 

When Bushe went on circuit as a young barrister in 1795-1798 in the South- 
eastern counties, he found himself again in the midst of the stirring events that 
led up to the ’98 Rising. He frequently defended “rebels,” and in his letters 
written to his wife he expresses judicial sympathy with “those unfortunate 
wretches, the Defenders, whom,’’ he wrote, “the gentlemen of the county are 
prosecuting with much acrimony, and so vindictively that I fear sometimes the 
Innocent may be involved with the criminal . . . where there are any doubts 
Mercy should turn the Ballance.” Such references give but a meagre insight into 
the life of the great native population at that time disfranchised, unrepresented 
in parliament, and thrust beyond the pale of citizenship by the penal laws. “ It 
is strange,’ writes Miss Somerville, “to read these comparatively calm and 
undisturbed letters, and to know that the Assizes were being held as usual, while 
the Counties of Wexford and Waterford were on fire with Rebellion, literally 
and metaphorically .. . Yet, during this bloody time, Charles Bushe can say, 
tranquilly, fe 
‘ “Knox and I dine at George Ogle’s to-morrow,’ 
an 

“Miss Moore looks considerably refresh’d.’ 
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a 


“One wonders, 
‘ vampire.’”’ 

Perhaps the most interesting point which this book has for us is the strange 
mentality which it reveals of men like Kendal Bushe. Intensely patriotic, imbued 
with hatred of English government and of English injustice in Ireland, yet they 
maintain loyalty to the English crown, to the mothercountry. No sympathy of kin 
existed between those “ patriotic ’’ Anglo-Irishmen of the Pale and the Defenders 
and rebels, the patriotic Irish of the Gael. Alien in race and at that time, for the 
most part, alien in language, the members of Grattan’s parliament and the followers 
of Grattan never had any contact with the traditions of the Irish people, and 
remained, in spite of their “ patriotism,” colonial in mind and outlook. But 
for all that, men like Swift, Grattan, Kendal Bushe are part of Irish history, even 
though their patriotism was based on colonial ideals. 

Miss Somerville appears in the pages of this book anti-Unionist, and in the 
expression of her opinions and comments she continues in the tradition of her 
distinguished great-grandfather. She describes with pictorial vividness the 
scenes and activities of that stirring time which saw the defeat of Grattan and his 
followers in the division on the Union. It is a most interesting and intimate 
story, lively, brilliant, humorous. 

The book is beautifully printed and has the added interest of amusing black 
and white illustrations, which are taken from the original drawings made by one 
of the daughters of Charles Kendal Bushe. They are quaint, and serve to set off 
and adorn the tale. 


Miss Somerville comments, “if Miss Moore were a 


RoBertT Emmet. By Raymond Postgate. London: Martin Secker. Ios. 6d. 


It is interesting to read this fine account of Robert Emmet and his times 
after that picturesque tale of his contemporary, Charles Kendal Bushe, for both 
were Irishmen of the colonial stock and both patriotic. Emmet, too, was 
incorruptible, but his way was not that of Bushe ; Emmet threw in his lot with 
the oppressed people, his supporters were mainly of the working class, and their 
object was, like Tone’s, frankly separatist, “‘ to break the connection with England, 
the never-failing source of all our political evils,’ while Bushe stood for the 
colonial idea of parliamentary independence with loyalty to the English crown. 

Miss Somerville in reviving the memory of her ancestor gives us a chapter on 
Robert Emmet. Referring to the rising of 1803, she says: “A more futile 
attempt at rebellion can scarcely be conceived,” and she speaks of his followers 
as “‘ drunken blackguards ” and “‘ Emmet’s ruffians.” She shows little sympathy 
with him. There seems, indeed, to be a tendency amongst writers of the colonial 
tradition to discredit this patriot. 

Mr. Postgate makes no error of this kind. In his fine study he adopts the 
traditional opinion held of Emmet by the Irish people. The esteem in which he 
has been held in the memory of the people down to our own times is expressed 
in the words of P. H. Pearse, who followed Emmet’s footsteps over a century later. 

The most impressionable years of Emmet’s life were lived during the exciting 
times that culminated in the rising of 1798, when he was closely associated with 
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Lord Edward Fitzgerald and the other United Irishmen. He lived after the 
ruin of the ’98 hopes with one object in his mind, to reconstruct the whole plot 
and to lead the next rising. The failure, as he told Ann Devlin, was not his fault ; 
he might have succeeded. “ Had I another week,” he wrote later, “ had I one 
thousand pounds, had I one thousand men, I would have feared nothing.” _ 

Pearse, speaking of him in 1914, said: “I can think of heroic leaders like 
Emmet .... Emmet’s mind was as great as any .... except Tone’s, but 
we have not its fruits; only an indication of its richness in his speech from the 
dock, and its strength and sanity in the draft proclamation for his Provisional 
Government.” Referring to his plans for the rising, Pearse said they were “ careful 
plans—the best plans that have yet been made for the capture of Dublin” ; and 
it was recently stated that the 1916 plans were based on those of Emmet. 

It is not the failure of his gallant effort that remains to his memory now, 
but the calm dignity and the steadfast mind with which he met his trial and 
execution. In this he set up the example that was followed by those who came 
after him in the fight for independence down to our own day. 

This book is a fully authenticated biography, and Mr. Postgate deserves our 
thanks for his excellent work. He has surmounted the many difficulties that 
lay in his path and has reconstructed a vivid and moving story. 

EIBHLINN NIC GHRAINNE. 


* %* * * 


IRELAND AND IRISHMEN IN THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Richard Hayes. 
Preface by Hilaire Belloc. Phoenix Publicity Co. 21s. 


Dr. Hayes makes a very modest claim for this valuable contribution to Irish 
history. It deals with a specific and unworked and largely unknown field, 
the part played by Irishmen on both sides of the French Revolution, and claims 
to be “a series of scenes rather than a connected narrative.” It might with 
justice claim to be a great deal more than that—a real contribution to Irish 
history, a book with a mass of suggestive facts and incidents, modestly and 
competently written, and a real increase of knowledge of the Irish tvack in Europe. 

The Irish Brigades have already been covered, by Mathew O’ Conor and 
J. C. O’Callaghan, and the well known names of the revolutionary period appear 
also in this book—-e.g. Kilmaine, the greatest Irish soldier of his time, the Tones, 
Arthur O’Connor, Hamilton Rowan, Fr. O’Coigly—but its particular value lies 
in the hundreds of unknown people whom it traces, many of whom played a 
not inconsiderable part in the Revolution. There was Kavanagh, for instance, 
who led the Parisian mob against the Bastille and may be said to have begun 
the whole business. There was the stout-hearted Elizabeth Plunkett, flinging 
defiance at the Revolutionary Tribunal which sent her to the guillotine. And 
there was the unspeakable John O’Sullivan, Carrier’s friend and lieutenant at 
Nantes, who was deep in the Noyades, and who, after having his own life saved 
by his royalist brother, delivered the latter to the guillotine. And there were 
many others. There are stories in the book sufficient for a score of romances. 

Dr. Hayes refers briefly to the fascinating tradition that Robespierre was of 
Irish descent, There is no clear evidence, but tradition, and tradition is not 
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to be lightly set aside in these matters, but the tradition receives fresh interest 
‘from a portrait which the author has reproduced and which shows a Robespierre 
whose features are certainly not un-Irish. 

There are chapters on the Abbé Edgeworth, Irish seminaries and colleges 
and ecclesiastics in France in the period, some curious facts about Freemasonry, 
whose growth in the French army is attributed to the Wild Geese—with which, 
despite the categorical details given, there seems to me to be something wrong— 
and valuable appendices. 

Dr. Hayes is to be heartily congratulated on this book of original research. 
It will most certainly and justly bring the blush of shame to the cheeks of any 
of our University Professors of History who may read it, none of whom, with the 
striking and honourable exception of Professor Curtis, seem to think that research 
work is any business of theirs. 

Pes-Oanr 


LAMB BEFORE Exta, By F. V. Morley. Cape. tos. 6d. net. 

To the average reader “ Elia ” represents the natural flowering of the genius 
of Charles Lamb. In the study under review, Mr. F. V. Morley endeavours by 
giving us in detail, what he believes to be Lamb’s true spiritual history, to prove 
that such is not the case. In the course of his search after the “ essential Charles 
Lamb,” he presents a vivid picture of the writer’s childhood and youth in the 
Temple and at Blakesware in Hertfordshire. It is clear from the well-known 
essay “‘ Witches and other Night Fears” that Lamb was an excitable, nervous 
child, and like all such of his generation the reverse of cosseted by his elders. 
The stammering little Christ’s Hospital boy grew up into a sensitive, impression- 
able young man, and one of the most interesting parts of Mr. Morley’s book is 
his description of the London of Lamb’s youth with its strangely stirring 
atmosphere of transition, which must have greatly influenced the dreamy 
adolescent ; as did his relationship with Coleridge, who over-stimulated him to 
an excitable emotionalism, so that he spent all his spare time in high-keyed, and 
for his nerves, too intoxicating, conversation, at the Salutation Tavern, or in 
scribbling mainly imaginary love poems to vie with Coleridge’s own. The heart- 
breaking tragedy of Mary’s seizure put an end to all this. He writes to Coleridge, 
in the well-known letter “‘ Mention nothing of poetry, I have destroyed every 
vestige of past vanities of that kind.’’ Poor Charles, poor young poet, who now 
tested by the first and greatest crisis of his life emerges with flying colours, a 
warrior and protector, the dominant figure of his stricken family ; who bums up 
by his own will on the altar of self-sacrifice, his youthful dreams, hopes and 
ambitions. At the same time he realised in all its full horror, as never before, 
the madness which threatened him as well as Mary, and accordingly strove to 
combat what he knew to be his abnormal excitability, by an equally unnatural 
repression, intensified by the fact that he was becoming less and less intimate with 
Coleridge, and had no other outlet for “‘ the faithful journal of what passes within 
me.” And so, after a period of both spiritual and mental isolation, he began once 
more to write ; at first seriously, as in ‘‘ Rosamund Gray ” and “ John Woodvil, 
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the failure of which, made him abandon dramatic tragedy, and turn to the culti- 
vation of ‘‘ humour ” as a conscious dissipation of low spirits, and which, as Mr. 
Morley says, “is afterall, only a way of coming to terms with a reality one despairs 
of altering ; it is a makeshift, a get-out.” According to him, thus begins the 
‘Elia ” personality, the deliberately cultivated and assumed character, which 
brought Lamb hosts of boon companions, but never one who could fill Coleridge’s 
place. As regards his life with his sister, here continuous pretence was also 
necessary, for Mary was inevitably child-like, and Lamb got on with her best in 
a sort of prolonged reminiscence of their mutual childhood ; hence too all the 
children’s books they wrote together, and the fostering of the Darby and Joan 
mood which seemed to make for peace. It is, however, almost impossible to 
entirely suppress any important side of a personality, and Mr. Morley considers 
the “specimens of English Dramatic Poets ”’ and essays like that on Hogarth and 
Shakespearean Tragedy to be a later outlet for that earlier self, since they are 
not ‘‘ defensive ’’ and possess both depth and dignity. He writes interestingly 
of Lamb’s passion for the Elizabethans and for antiquity, in whose atmosphere 
he was free both of the world and of Mary. The attitude of these ancient writers 
was identical with Lamb’s own, being “ A sophisticated stoicism, wherein posture, 
artifice, solemnity and rhetoric had value.” 

On the other hand, in spite of such reactions from the “ Elia ” personality 
as are evident in “ Confessions of a Drunkard,” there seems little doubt that at 
times Lamb got immense pleasure from his mask, both in his essays, and in the 
infectious zest of the letters that he penned while wearing it, and in spite of Mr. 
Morley’s tendency to exalt his more serious writings at their expense, literature 
would be immeasurably the poorer without them. The exquisite delicacy of 
their apprehension of however trivial a subject, their butterfly lightness of touch, 
and the subtlety of their wit must always appeal to those who value these things. 
That Carlyle could find nothing in “‘ Elia” but “frosty artificialities and ghastly 
make-believe of wit” is almost as ridiculous as Dr. Johnson’s condemnation of 
“Lycidas.”’ Mr. Morley’s careful and well-documented contribution to the under- 
standing of Lamb is a valuable one, since it stresses his real greatness of character, 
his immense courage, and that fiery reality, which to those who know and love his 
works, seems as living and strong as that of their most intimate friends ; and also 
entirely dissipates any lingering trace of the “gentle Elia” type of criticism ; 
though at times his somewhat Freudian analyses make almost too painful reading, 
in their presentation of a quivering sensitive soul, stripped bare of the pitiful 


heroic sags that enabled it to endure what must too often have appeared a Hell 
on earth. 


Criticism. By Desmond MacCarthy. (Putnam. 1932. 7s. 6d.). 


This the second volume in a series presenting Mr. MacCarthy’s essays, “a 
selection from the accumulation of many years of literary journalism.” But, 
unlike many selections of this kind they have a present-day interest and appeal 
as fresh as his last critical essay in the weekly journals, or his most recent book- 
talk. Itis not a mere reselling of the secondhand article ; the selection is made 
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with a view to achieving unity by a choice from articles upon past writers 
who have affinity with contemporary literature: Richardson because of his 
‘influence on Proust, Defoe for his association with David Garnett, and so 
Donne, Browning, Beckford for other reasons of literary interest. 

The work of living writers also comes within Mr. MacCarthy’s survey. We 
have articles on W. B. Yeats, T. S. Eliot, Joyce, Gertrude Stein and others. 
There are some essays on general criticism, one on ‘‘ Modern French Literature,” 
another on “ Literary Snobs,” and his fine “‘ Notes on the Novel” contains 
much excellent criticism of that over-worked form of literary expression. 

By way of a preface Mr. MacCarthy seeks to define the function of the critic, 
and in doing this he gives us an insight into his own method and point of view as 
acritic. ‘“‘Whatisa critic?” he asks, and staying for answer, he says,“ he is the 
most useless of writers unless his faculty reaches a rare degree of excellence,’’— 
a verdict rather than a definition, but one with which we heartily agree. Those 
who are familiar with Mr. MacCarthy’s work know that his faculty reaches that 
rare degree of excellence which we look for in the critic, and this selection from 
his essays will please those who appreciate sound judgment of literature. 

“ Literary criticism,” he writes, “must be largely a “ criticism of life,” and 
it is thus that the best critics have understood their function. Goethe, Coleridge, 
Sainte-Beuve, Baudelaire, Armold—if you examine what they have written with 
an eye to that, you will be surprised to find how much of their criticism is discourse 
upon human nature and upon good and evil.” Therein lies the charm of Mr. 
MacCarthy’s own criticism, that it is interspersed with thoughts upon life and 
human things. The interest of the ordinary reader is kept in view in that 
many of the essays are concerned with the psychology of the reader, “to help 
him to watch himself is part of the function of criticism as I understand it,” while 
there is sound advice addressed to W.X.Y.Z., who asks, ““ Ought I to make writing 
my profession ? ” to be found in the ‘“‘ Open Letter to a Young Writer.” 

E, Nic Gu. 


THE SAINT AND Mary Kate. By Frank O’Connor. MacMillan. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. O’Connor’s book is a very good illustration of the fact that, in literature 
as in other things, one man’s meat is another man’s poison. When I read the 
book first, a few months ago, I was enthusiastic about it, but I found, when 
I tried to communicate my enthusiasm, no such general enthusiasm as I thought 
warranted. So Ihave read the bookagain. And I confirm that first impression. 
The book has style, beauty, sympathy, and humour. Its characters are real 
and vital, not photographic, but real. They are not lay figures. They do 
not represent amongst them one single -ism. They are just people, drawn 
lovably and credibly, and in their proper setting and atmosphere. They hang 
together. They convey between them, if not an interpretation of life, a 
manifestation of it. They convey place, and atmosphere. The book seems 
to me the best first novel that has come out of Ireland since Mary began to appear 
in the Ivish Review. Not that I put it on a level with that masterpiece—228 
pages of print, and every word the right word and in the right place. But 
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that, with all its faults, Mr. O’Connor’s book approaches nearest the stature of 
Mr. Stephens’ masterpiece. 

The Saint and Mary Kate is concerned mainly with Phil Dinan, a serious 
boy with a touch of religious brooding in him, and Mary Kate, just a girl, but 
the book is really about Mary Kate, and the other characters are there merely 
as they impinged on her and influenced her. They are a part of the life she 
lived and their importance is merely to show her up in her proper background. 
But though they are subsidiary characters, they are all individual and distinct, 
and all combine to give a pattern-picture, so to put it. We believe in the reality 
of Mary Kate and in the reality of the people she met with and in the reality of 
the atmosphere depicted. The story is a thin one—-the growth of the boy and 
girl from childhood to adulthood and the influences that moulded them—and 
it is told quietly. But so skilfully, and so sympathetically, and with such 
artistry that it carries off its defects—the Dublin mix-up with Mary Kate’s 
stepfather, the journey on foot from Dublin to Cork, and the abrupt ending. 
You are conscious of these, but conscious also of the fact that they do not 
materially affect the texture and flow and completeness of the whole book. And 
what a relief to get a book which is interested in its characters as characters 
only, and which has not even one reference to an -ism. 

A reviewer, who has himself written prose fiction of a delicate and admirable 
artistry, in a rather unfavourable notice of it suggests as one of its defects “an 
impression of unreality, the dvamatis personae do not strike one as being the 
fruits of personal, first-hand observation.’’ On that point I desire to say that 
I know, from the fact that I have lived it, the life with which this book deals, 
the tenement life of the poor in Cork, and that the book’s most outstanding 
characteristic is its astonishing reproduction of the physical and spiritual reality 
of that life. Iam not speaking of photographic reality, but of reality interpreted 
and portrayed through the creative imagination of the artist. The ordinary 
photographic realism, whether it is A. B. counting the number of squares in a 
carpet or X. Y. setting down the maximum number of oaths or uglinesses to a 
page, is about the lowest and easiest form of writing. But no Irish novel that 

know since The Charwoman’s Daughter contains any group of characters 
portrayed so skilfully and so sympathetically and with such economy of words. 
Mary Kate’s mother and aunt, the Vaughans, Dona Nobis, Groggy Mahon, Mrs. 
Dinan, all of them they are living people. Mrs. Dinan appears in Chapter 5 
and dies in Chapter 7, but she is as clearly and as fully known as if a trilogy were 
written about her. 

The critics who are always shouting about reality and unreality are in a 
parlous condition. When they get photographic reality they raise their hands 
in horror, When they get imaginative reality, they again raise their hands 
in horror. What do they want? They want, of course, some sort of selective 
Teality, which is what the imaginative realist gives them, but their quarrel with 
him is that his selection is his own, and not theirs. Obviously it must be his 
own. He is telling the story. 

Mr. O’Connor, at any rate, has told this story beautifully and sympathetically. 
I recommend the book with confidence”as a real addition to Irish literature. 


P. S. O’H. 
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IRELAND. Edited by Findlay Muirhead. London: Emest Benn, Ltd. 
12s. 6d. net. 

This Guide-book is an addition to the Blue Guides Series in which Mr. 
Muirhead has edited more than a score of publications covering many parts of 
Europe. Maybe the cost will appear to be high, but it is probably justified by 
the complete Atlas of Ireland (in 30 sheets) and thirteen other maps and plans, 
by Bartholomew & Sons: larger space-area would be unsuitable for a volume 
of pocket-size, and we get value in the number of printed pages and the matter 
which they bear. Certainly, neither resource nor research work have been 
spared by the Publishers or the Editor. 

Introductory Essays are: ‘An Outline of Irish History,” by Professor 
A. Powell, Reid Professor of Criminal Law in the University of Dublin ; 
“ Antiquities in Ireland ” ; “‘ The Irish Language,” and a Glossary of Place Names 
(both anonymous) ; and there is a List of Books on Ireland. 

The General Information is given in a series of carefully prepared road 
tours, but these have been arranged in a way which gives the traveller the 
alternative railway routes—an excellent device. Topographical and biographical 
paragraphs are well arranged : they are concise and reliable ; fully informative, 
and the “‘remote, but not the least beautiful regions ”’ are described as fully as 
are our cities. 

I like the penultimate paragraph on the dust wrapper: “‘ Off the beaten 
track the Courier was liable, so to put it, to be ratheratsea..... ” Exactly | 

Mr. Muirhead travelled many thousands of miles while obtaining, or supple- 
menting, his material and he evidently kept on the right track : only on “ Practical 
Information ” does he somewheres, so to put it, “trip-up.” ‘‘ Practical 
Information,’ ever redundant in a work of this kind, is apt to become a dis- 
commodity : Hotels may not adhere to the Tariffs published ; Tramway and 
Omnibus fares and arrangements may be altered, then a nice book like this is, 
must become out of date. 

St. Patrick’s Day is a Bank Holiday in Ireland, but the Irish Times still 
is priced at two-pence (pp. 1xxix) ; the houses are not numbered consecutively 
throughout Dublin (pp. 4)—in the district of Pembroke the numberings are 
“evens ” and “‘ odds ” on opposite sides ; there is a very reliable Irish Railway 
Time Table issued in Dublin (pp. Iviii). I merely mention these trivialities in 
passing, because suggestions for correction and improvement are invited. 

I shall shelve the Book among my Works of Reference ; it will be of useful 
service. Also, I concur to the ending of the quoted paragraph: “..... with 
one of these Blue Guides in your pocket you can go anywhere.” 


* * * * 


TuE Story oF DuBiin. By D. A. Chart, Litt.D. London: J. M. Dent & Sons, 

Ltd. 5s. 6d. net. é 

Full half-a-hundred books, brochures and “ guides ’—varying in detail 

and accuracy—relating to Dublin have come off the Presses in recent months ; 

many, issued for an occasion, already are out of date ; some never ought to have 
been in print. 
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Dr. Chart’s Work has been an accepted standard book on Travel since 1907, 
and this Revised Edition will, deservedly, hold its place. Described as a “ Liter- 
ary History and Guide of a Famous Town,” it is one of the Medieval Towns 
Series. A Dublin publisher with a sense of the ancient foundation of his “ Town,” 
might be somewhat chary of admitting the inclusion—that, however, is outside 
the book. 

The Author’s genesis is at the period of Ptolemy’s reference to Aschled—which 
is as far as one may hark back—and he brings us through the intervening centuries 
to very recent events. 

Here are twelve chapters of history—too much history—which could have been 
further abridged only by sacrificing literary style. The Author might, to advantage, 
have made the sacrifice by deleting much matter which, however relevant it is 
to political history, has little bearing on the Story of Dublin and its Institutions. 
Augmentation of the references to notable citizens would have been the advantage. 

“The unhappy Mangan,” Dr. Chart informs us, was born “near ’’ Lord 
Edward Street ; would it not be more instructive to say that James Clarence 
Mangan was born in No. 5, and that the house can be identified by the Arms of 
the Usher Family ? 

It is impossible to compress the Story of Dublin and its famous Citizens 
between the covers of a book of this handy, pocket size, but Dr. Chart apparently 
has essayed—he does not announce it—so to do. No. 86 St. Stephen’s Green 
was, as he rightly tells us, the residence of ““ Buck’”’ Whaley ; but he makes no 
reference to Cardinal Newman; his Rectorship of the old Catholic University 
at No. 87, nor to his occupation of No. 6 Harcourt Street. Necessarily there are 
other omissions, and ’tis pity there are. The Dublin-born Steele surely is worthy 
of mention with Addison ; the site where Marlborough received his first schooling 
—although not of interest equal to Wellington’s birth-place—ought to be noticed, 
and Lover, Miniature Painter as well as Novelist, deserves a place among the 
selected. Is the site of Lever’s natal home very much more interesting than the 
humble house—still standing—in which O’Donovan lived and completed his 
translation of “ The Annals of the Four Masters ”’ ? 

Of the Antiquaries, one only—Ware—is mentioned ; what of William Wilde, 
Francis Gross, Dr. Petrie and W. F. Wakeman ? 

The Author describes in detail the sites and sights of Dublin, but the reader 
is told nothing about Gandon, Johnston, Cooley and Ivory—great Architects who 
designed most of the public buildings which are worth looking at. 

Yes! the old City bore and housed many men of eminence, apart from the 
political patriots. 

In the main part of the book, Dr. Chart has sectioned Dublin, from Killiney 
to Howth, into complete stories and descriptions of its public buildings and 
districts ; in the doing of it he has overcome the difficulties by which makers 
of this kind of book are beset—he preserves continuity and avoids repetition 
without recourse to irritating foot-notes and back-references. 

The Volume can be read through as a reliable abridged history ; the Sections 
in the Contents make it a very convenient guide-book, and information about 


the smallest details can be found from the Index which is one of the best among 
the most complete. 
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Some of the Illustrations are from old prints : most are pen and ink drawings 
by Henry J. Howard; all have been reproduced beautifully, but comparison 
shows that the latter are the more effective in portraying the old City. 

A very creditable publication. pe ik. 


FOR THE TRAIN. Five Poems anda Tale. By Lewis Carroll. Arranged with a 
Preface by Hugh J. Schonfield. (Denis Archer. 5s. net.). 


To those to whom in childhood Alice was a perpetual enchantment, read 
out at an early age by our elders, and later read and re-read ourselves, and, 
in which as final proof of adoration, Sir John Tenniel’s pictures were lovingly 
massacred with cheap water-colours ; to such, any flowering, however early 
or immature, of the mind of that master of fantasy, must always appear of 
intense interest. The poems and story here collected by Mr. Schonfield were 
contributed to a monthly magazine called The Train from 1856-1857, when 
Carroll was only twenty-four. Presumably from its title and contents, this 
magazine was intended for railway travellers and those interested in railways. 
To Lewis Carroll, like many others of his generation, trains were a source of 
wonder and delight, and in addition, as is plain to those familiar with his works, 
a train scene, with its odd juxtapositions and curious two-dimensional atmos- 
phere of time and speed, provided an ideal setting for his peculiar type of gnomic 
back-chat, particularly in that superb scene where Alice finds herself travelling 
opposite the gentleman dressed entirely in newspapers, and some other equally, 
surprising fellow-passenger remarks gratuitously that she should be labelled 
“Lass with Care!” 

Of the poems here, the first two are of the type that any sensitive young 
man with pretensions to verse-writing, might have produced in the middle of 
the last century ; they are rather Tennysonian and not a little sentimental. 
With the third, entitled ““ The Three Voices,”’ though in parts somewhat facetious 
and redundant, we begin to find unmistakable indications of the inimitable 
nonsense style of a later date. In ‘“‘ Hiawatha’s Photography ” the manner is 
easier and the humour lighter, partly because photography was one of Carroll’s 
hobbies, and partly because he is able to laugh both at himself and it, which is 
one of the paths to becoming a really funny man. In this poem he satirises all 
the stock portraits of the Victorian album, and it would be interesting in the light 
of his ironic criticism to see some of his own efforts with the camera. ‘‘ Novelty 
and Romancement,” which concludes the collection, is in prose, and relates the 
sad story of Mr. Stubb’s poetic disillusionment in a spirited and well-sustained 
mock-heroic style. In addition Mr. Schonfield has included some Carrolliana 
on the subject of trains, of which the best is the story of the lady fellow-traveller 
who remarked to Lewis Carroll all unwittingly, ‘“Isn’t it sad about poor Mr. 
Carroll? He’s gone mad you know!” “ Indeed,” replied Mr. Dodgson, “ I had 
never heard that.” How exquisitely amusing this must have appeared to the 
creator of the Mad Hatter! Altogether a pleasant and well-produced centenary 
tribute. M.G. 
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ARIA AND FINALE.’ By James Hanley. (London: Boriswood, Limited. 5s. 
net.). 

The three short stories in this book all deal with seafaring life. In the first 
it is a Captain on a liner who is making his last voyage. The second has a similar 
theme, with a fireman as the chief character. The third again deals with firemen 
in a gruesome and somewhat melodramatic plot. But in them all Mr. Hanley’s 
terrible grip of the outstanding facts of human life is evident. In the first story 
a slightly sentimental vein emerges. The third is turgid with a superdose of 
melodrama. The second one, entitled ‘‘ The Last Voyage,” is intensely moving, 
as with relentless realism it reveals the soul of “ John Reilly, ship’s fireman.” 
From the standpoint of technique, in shape and handling, it is also much the best 
of the three. 


MAGAZINES. 


“THE ARYAN PatH.” Bombay: Theosophy Co., India. May. 2s. 6d. 
“WorLD Unity.” New York City. May. 25 cents. 

These two issues of magazines of universal outlook, contain notable articles, 
contributed towards a focussing of constructive thought, upon the problems of 
to-day. The object of “ World Unity” is the insistence on the immediate 
necessity that exists for education, continuous and intensive, for all adults in the 
significance to all of public affairs. The magazine aims at being a clearing-house 
of ideas and plans towards world-co-operation. It contains an interesting article 
on Jerusalem as a Peace-centre of Religion and a centre of Science, an instalment 
of a series of articles on “ The Epoch of Aggressive Individualism ;” and a thought- 
ful plea for more tolerance between world religions. 

The “ Aryan Path,” for those interested in the religions and philosophy of 
the East, is compact and full of most readable articles. Prof. Joad discusses the 
problem of Free Will and Modern Psychology, bringing forward the conception of 
freedom as set forth by Plato and Schopenhauer and then indicating the modern 
assumptions required for freedom of the will. Other articles deal with 
archaeological investigation in the past and its future prospects, by Prof. Magoffin, 
President of the Archaeological Institute of America, and the purity of Shogun 
Government in Old Japan by Isoh Yamagata, and there is a good section devoted 
to Book Reviews. ALK. 
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